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The Bride of the Lamb 


The Bridegroom is without blemish or spot. 

The bride, too, is without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, 
holy and without blemish. 

The bride has this splendor because her robes have been washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb. She has been cleansed 
by the washing of water by the Word. 

This is a great mystery, says Paul, and he takes it to mean Christ 
and the church. 

The Bridegroom is the Lamb of God that takes away the sin 
of the world. 

The bride is the church. He loved her and gave Himself for her. 

The bride still awaits the Bridegroom, for the Spirit and the 
bride say, “Come.” 

But by faith the church is even now joined to Christ in a union 
closer and more intimate than the one flesh of husband and wife. 

While the church is in the world and in faith awaits her con- 
summation, she has existed under all sorts of conditions and various 
outward forms. Professor Mullett reminds us in an article in this 
issue that by a “Settlement” 400 years ago the doctrine, worship, 
and life of millions of Christians in England and the world over 
was ordered and regulated. 

A brief study compiles the great numbers of those all over the 
world who profess membership in the church and allegiance to the 
Lutheran Confessions. 

The church is made up of people who are one with Christ as 
bride and Bridegroom are one. This union with the Head also 
supplies the power and the example for the attitude of the members 
toward their fellow man. Another article in this issue isolates 
a specific— the most intimate — human relationship, that of hus- 
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band and wife. In a review of the recent publication Engagement 
and Marriage, Professor Schuller points to some of the aspects of 
the hallowed bond which is to exist between a Christian man and 
woman in holy wedlock. 

But in or out of the marital state Christian people know that 
their bodies are members of Christ. They strive therefore to yield 
also the members of their bodies — all of them — not to impurity 
and to greater and greater iniquity but to righteousness for sancti- 
fication. Professor Coiner proceeds from this basic point of view 
in his article “The Church’s Concern About Sex Attitudes.” 
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The Elizabethan Settlement 
and the English Church 


By CHARLES F. MULLETT 


EDITORIAL NOTE: On May 9, 1959, a symposium was held at Concordia 
Seminary, St.Louis, Mo., on the Religious Settlement in England in 1559. 
Prof. Charles F. Mullett of the University of Missouri read the following article 
as a part of the program. For a brief historical background of the Elizabethan 
Settlement the reader is referred to the article by Prof. Carl S. Meyer, ‘Fifteen 
Fifty-Nine Anno Domini,” in the May issue of this magazine. 

n surveying the Elizabethan Settlement and the Church of 

England one can do no better than introduce his remarks with 

a flash of insight from the Rev. Laurence Sterne. According to 
“my Uncle Toby” in Tristram Shandy, everything in this world 
has wit in it, and instruction too, if we can but find it out. That 
the Elizabethan Settlement illustrates this wisdom may be estab- 
lished by two “texts” from our own country. 


“There was so much noise inside that Alice thought she might 
as well go in without knocking. The atmosphere seemed heavily 
charged with pepper. There was a faint whiff of burning incense, 
and some candles were smouldering unpleasantly. Quite a number 
of Articles were strewn about the floor, some more or less broken. 
‘Pax vobiscum, said the Duchess; ‘there’s nothing like a dead 
language when you're dealing with a live volcano. Something 
must be done,’ she continued, ‘but quietly and gradually, the leaden 
foot within the velvet shoe you know, it takes all the exertion I can 
spare to have any authority.’ ” 


In this capsule, Alice at Lambeth, H. H. Monro (“Saki”), has 
wittily encased the English Church. If you prefer poetry let me 
draw upon the best-known Anglican layman of our time. St. Louis- 
born T. S. Eliot: 


The broad-backed hippopotamus 
Rests on his belly in the mud; 
Although he seems so firm to us 
He is merely flesh and blood. 
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Flesh and blood is weak and frail, 
Susceptible to nervous shock; 

While the True Church can never fail, 
For it is based upon a rock. 


The hippo’s feeble steps may err 

In compassing material ends. 

While the True Church need never stir 
To gather in its dividends. 


The ‘potamus can never reach 

The mango on the mango-tree; 

But fruits of pomegranate and peach 
Refresh the Church from over sea. 


At mating time the hippo’s voice 
Betrays inflexions hoarse and odd, 
But every week we hear rejoice 

The Church, at being one with God. 


The hippopotamus’s day 

Is passed in sleep; at night he hunts, 
God works in a mysterious way — 

The Church can sleep and feed at once. 


I saw the ‘potamus take wing 

Ascending from the damp savannas, 
And quiring angels round him sing 
The praise of God in loud hosannas. 


He shall be washed as white as snow, 
By all the martyr'd virgins kist, 
While the True Church remains below 
Wrapt in the old miasmal mist. 


These two pieces at once portray the Establishment and illustrate 
a quality not found in all religious bodies, a capacity to laugh at 
one’s own—even right out loud. Let me say that Mr. Eliot’s 
experience as a church warden has now taught him that the church 
must stir mightily to garner its fruits of pomegranate and peach. 

When I first thought about this occasion I immediately rejected 
concern with 1559 as such.* Not only will another essay on this 


* The symposium included the following papers: “The Elizabethan Settle- 
ment in Roman Catholic Perspective” and “The Elizabethan Settlement and the 
Reformed Tradition.” 
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program take care of that, but it seemed to me totally out of place 
to anatomize 1559 here, not least because it is May, when I find 
it harder and harder to pursue the elusive fact to its dusty answer 
and you find it harder to regard such pursuit of overweening im- 
portance. If anniversaries are legitimate excuses for celebration, 
how much more are they opportunities for an inventory of what 
is celebrated! 


As I cast about for a reviewing stand I ran into difficulties. 
I hoped that other anniversaries, particularly the tercentenary, 
would suggest a scheme of viewing this great beginning. In 1659 
the imminent Stuart Restoration left little time for the Elizabethan 
Settlement. In 1759 there was neither time nor inclination for 
ecclesiastical celebration. But 1859 gave me to hope and then to 
wonder. In those matchless periodicals which comprise the most 
enduring monument of the Victorian temper I found one paltry 
article on Elizabeth. Pages for hoop petticoats, the welfare of 
scavengers, the Origin of Species, not one word for the Elizabethan 
Settlement. Did national tact to Victoria hesitate to recall a greater 
queen? Did the Victorians disapprove of Elizabeth and all her 
works? Did Buckle and Darwin and the “seven against Christ” 
reflect a temper indifferent to the Settlement? Was the Settlement 
so taken for granted that no one thought to commemorate it? 
I have no answer. 


Why do we care this year? Some credit must go to the sentiment 
that 400 is nicer than 300, more to the happy chance of Elizabeth II. 
Certainly had Victoria I been Elizabeth II I should have found 
reactions in 1859. Most credit, however, must go to our awareness 
that an institution which has proved a bulwark against anarchy 
and a spearhead for moderate reform, which, for all its faults, has 
preserved enduring values as it undertook new tasks, warrants 
examination. This incredible concoction, not of Henry VIII, of 
Edward VI, or even (I am not being merely paradoxical) of Mary, 
but of Elizabeth, has during four centuries remained true to type. 
Yet did Elizabeth have much to do with it? Perhaps, as Lytton 
Strachey suggests, she only gave “the final twist to a stem that 
had been growing for ages, deeprooted in the national life.” The 
Elizabethan Settlement was, we all know, a complex event, and 
anyone who discusses it is less a Daniel come to judgment than 
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a Daniel in the lion’s den. Not least it was a political answer to 
a political problem, the succession of Elizabeth and the maintenance 
of England’s independence. That it had theological overtones is 
clear, for no church lives by politics alone. Though the leaders 
may concentrate on power they seek theological justification for 
its exercise. 


To stress that the English Church from the moment of conception 
has been nourished by parliament, court, and university, even to 
admit that it was in its making no glorious achievement, but 
political compromise, economic pillage, and doctrinal ambiguity, is, 
I hope, not to damn it entirely. Could any good come out of West- 
minster? Though many agree with Carlyle that the English Church 
turned its face in the right direction, others insist that to have 
preserved order and been an instrument of national policy was not 
enough. Yet the evil that institutions do lives in histories, the good 
is oft interred in the archives. With the rise of Puritanism, many 
Englishmen felt that Protestantism must be saved from its friends 
and monarchy from its enemies; long before James I, Elizabeth 
had perceived “no bishop, no king.” 

In creating an ecclesiastical community of the realm Elizabeth 
and her advisers exploited all the resources of adversity and am- 
biguity. They appreciated that “glasses with small necks, if liquor 
was poured into them suddenly and violently, would not be so 
filled, but would refuse to receive it.” Consider the changes in the 
generation preceding 1558. In 1529, papal supremacy; five years 
later, royal supremacy but little doctrinal change; another five years, 
the sacramental system greatly modified and the monasteries gone; 
ten years pass, the first Book of Common Prayer; three years, the 
much more Protestant book; two years later, the pope restored and 
with him the sacramental system; five years, and we are at 1558. 


Throughout the era of the Settlement what seems to us essential 
was rarely at issue. Men cried for truth, but no one wanted to 
refuel the fires of Smithfield. “The Church,” says the 20th of the 
39 Articles, “has the right to decree ceremonies, and authority to 
decide controversies in religion.” But was the problem wholly 
ecclesiastical? The Copernican theory and geographical discovery 
as well as ecclesiastical discord had created the illusion that all 
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coherence was gone. The conception of order was implicit in the 
Elizabethan mind. Phrased in cosmic terms, it was relevant to con- 
temporary conditions as well. Order did not mean sameness but 
a chain of being, the interconnectedness of the whole world, the 
reunion of Christendom. 

What indeed are we commemorating? To say that historians 
have given us many Elizabethan Settlements means that the Settle- 
ment must be surveyed from two standpoints: what it was and 
what innumerable commentators have said it was. The two cannot 
be separated, for we know the thing in itself only through historians 
who must honor facts. The Settlement must also be viewed in itself 
as near as we Can get to it, and in its relations as near as we can 
get to them. Otherwise we shall either whittle away its trunk or 
lose ourselves in its branches. We must not, above all, endow the 
Settlement with power for good or evil beyond its capacity. 


The words of two famous historians reveal the dangers of wisdom 
ex post facto. It is melancholy, wrote Macaulay in 1832, to think 
with what ease Elizabeth might have placed the nation in the same 
situation in which we at last stand, after all the heart-burnings, the 
persecutions, the conspiracies, the seditions, the revolutions, the 
judicial murders, the civil wars, of ten generations. Seven years 
before, Thomas Arnold had groaned (while reading Cobbett’s 
History of the Protestant Reformation, which he thought a queer 
compound of wickedness, ignorance, and truth) to think that the 
real history and effects of the Reformation are so little known and 
the evils of the worldly policy of Elizabeth’s government so little 
appreciated. 

In our assessment let us remember some words of Churchill: 
“Many things in this island are not pushed to extremes, the British 
never draw a line without blurring it.” So it is that the Church 
of Elizabeth has seldom received justice. Neither papist nor Puritan 
allowed any virtue to a settlement which the opposite one seemed 
to dominate. Had the essential situation wholly changed from the 
preceding reign? “We are busy in Parliament about expelling the 
tyranny of the pope and restoring the royal authority,” wrote 
a prominent Puritan in February 1559. But had not Mary restored 
papal supremacy in Parliament, as she had restored Catholic doc- 
trine? Erastianism is a coat of many colors. 
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Like all English revolutions the Elizabethan Settlement stressed 
continuity, and one must wonder how much the English Church 
owes to the almost insensible transition from Rome to Canterbury. 
Men might be said to have left the first without joining the second, 
since it was difficult to be converted to a faith which held the best 
bishoprics but no unique doctrines. In clinging to crucifixes and 
candles Elizabeth exasperated Reformers and amused papists. Had 
she had her way the Marian exiles would have been Elizabethan 
exiles too. She believed clerical offspring bastards and clerical wives 
concubines. She frightened the Dean of St. Paul’s into incoherence 
when in his sermon he handled the subject of images roughly. 
“Leave that alone,” she called out. “To your text, Mr. Dean, to 
your text! Leave that; we have heard enough of that.” Hogarth 
could never have engraved his “Sleeping Congregation” that day. 


Elizabeth sought a church Catholic in doctrine, English in polity, 
but a potent Puritanism in an increasingly powerful Parliament 
obstructed her. Moreover, pamphleteering was unconfined. Al- 
though John Knox protested his reverence for the “virtuous and 
godly” Elizabeth, she could not, I am sure, enjoy the toot on this 
theme: “How abominable, odious and detestable” is the usurped 
authority of women, how repugnant to nature and justice, how 
unfounded in law, and how unwarranted in history! If she could 
tolerate such dissonances, drawn from most inharmonious sources, 
she must detest the newly issued Geneva Bible, wherein the fate 
of Jezebel pointed, with marginal notes, the destiny of all her later 
sisters and republicanism was not even faintly disguised. 


The Settlement had many facets besides the rubric “What Parlia- 
ment hath joined, let neither pope nor Puritan put asunder.” Par- 
ticularly did it satisfy those who identified it with good government 
and national independence. While civil war tore other countries 
the ax rusted in the Tower. If now and again it brightened with 
men’s blood, it did so later too. William Laud was beheaded less 
because he was a cantankerous conformist than because he believed 
in the Christian order. The Settlement also had great flexibility. 
To many it seemed a mingle-mangle of popery and Gospel, the 
clergy took the oath of allegiance and behaved as they pleased. 
Yet ultimate stability owed much to attacks from the extremes. 
When Puritans assaulted the very idea of a national establishment, 
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tolerant or tyrannical, the defenders began to preface conventicles 
with “seditious,” and some even foresaw for England what a later 
churchman saw in America: “in one street the blasphemer boldly 
declaiming against all religion, and in the next some delirious 
fanatic doing all that human folly can do to make religion ridicu- 
lous.” No wonder they harried Puritanism without tarrying. 


Dare I suggest that the English Church shall be known by its 
fruits, not its roots? We must remember conniving ecclesiastics, 
yes, and Hooker, Taylor, and Law, even Wesley and Newman, for 
the church was their spiritual springboard. With Eliot we must 
agree that a church is to be judged by its influence on the sensibility 
of the most sensitive and on the intellect of the most intelligent. 
Although the church has owed much to men who adapted it to 
a world Francis Bacon rather than Thomas Aquinas made, Hooker 
and Andrewes made it worthy of intellectual assent. 


It was Clement VIII who said of Hooker: “There is no learning 
that this man hath not searched into; his books will get reverence 
by age, for there is in them such seeds of eternity that, if the rest 
be like this, they shall live till the last fire shall consume all learn- 
ing.” Hooker had no urge to convert 1559 into a New Year 1. 
He invoked the doctrine of development and found authority in 
reason and tradition as well as Scripture. For him the church was 
a visible society of men for worship, a corporate society within the 
invisible church. He did not teach that the English Church alone 
had insight into revelation, and he differed from those first reformers 
and later dissenters who perpetually pronounced their return to the 
primitive church with no idea of what it was. In composing the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity against the threat to reduce the English 
Reformation to a mere echo of radical Protestantism, he awoke the 
Anglican communion to the realization that the English Catholic 
Church had a positive doctrine and discipline and a positive con- 
tribution of its own. 


How far did the King James Version shape the church? Its 
translators avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans and shunned 
the obscurity of the papists. They hoped that the church would 
gain all the more good fruit from their labors if they would be 
traduced by popish persons for making known God’s truth into the 
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people instead of keeping them in darkness and maligned by self- 
conceited brethren who liked nothing but what was hammered on 
their own anvil. 


James himself declared that he was no heretic except in the eyes 
of those who made the pope their God, that as a Catholic Christian 
he believed the three creeds, reverenced the first four Councils, and 
quarreled only with the worship of images. With his position many 
agreed. John Donne, born a Catholic and exposed to Anabaptism, 
bade his Anglican listeners preserve their present constitution in 
church and state whilst obscure conventiclers instituted seditious 
prayers. The church, he said, is a binding together of men in one 
manner of worship. “If the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do?” 


The prevalent “itching in tongues and pens” to probe the deepest 
mysteries and the insolence of people who talked “with unbecoming 
liberty of public affairs” outraged those in authority. Yet though 
we hear most about attacks on church and state, many men de- 
nounced rebellion as “the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness as 
the wickedness of idolatry.” And if rhymsters ridiculed, poets ex- 
alted the church. Henry Vaughan 


“saw eternity the other night 
like a great ring of pure and endless light.” 


George Herbert asked: 


Could not that wisdom which first broach’d the wine 
Have thicken’d it with definitions? 

And jagg’d his seamless coat, had that been fine, 
With curious questions and divisions? 


And he rejoiced, 


... dear Mother, when I view 
Thy perfect lineaments and hue 
Both sweet and bright 


A fine aspect in sweet array, 
Neither too mean nor yet too gay, 
Shows who is best. 
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She on the hills, which wantonly 
Allureth all, in hope to be 
By her preferr'd 


She in the valley is so shy 

Of dressing that her hair doth lie 
About her ears. 

While she avoids her neighbor's pride, 
She wholly goes on the other side, 

And nothing wears. 

But, dearest Mother (what these miss), 
The mean thy praise and glory is 

And long may be. 


Much more acidly Simon Patrick acclaimed the English Church's 
virtuous mediocrity “between the meretricious gaudiness of the 
Church of Rome and the squalid sluttery of fanatic conventicles.” 
Whereas papists oppressed and stifled devotion with a multitude 
of garments and Puritans stripped her stark naked, till she is become 
cold and dead, the Church of England dressed her as befits an 
honorable and virtuous matron. The Church of Rome was overrun 
with wild grapes whence a poisonous potion is pressed forth, whilst 
Puritans, instead of moderate pruning, cut the vines by the roots; 
but the Church of England was a well-ordered vineyard. 


It is pleasant to turn to bishops Bramhall and Taylor, to 
Charles II and the Marquis of Halifax. Bramhall asserted that his 
name was Christian, his surname Catholic. By the one he was 
known from infidels, by the other from schismatics. The English 
Church had only separated from Roman innovations and would 
indeed turn more Catholic, not less. He liked well the name of 
Catholic, but thought the addition of Roman a diminution. The 
English Church did not arrogate to itself any novelty. In substance 
it was the same it was, its Holy Orders the same they were, differing 
from their former state only as a garden weeded from a garden 
unweeded. 


Jeremy Taylor asked what more could be desired than creeds, 


councils, Scripture, prayer book? Men should “not make more 
necessities than God made, which indeed are not many.” He and 
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his fellows neither surrendered the past nor relished innovation. 
They charged papists with too much dogma and Puritans with too 
little. They sought the mean between “too much stiffness in refus- 
ing, and too much easiness in admitting, any variation in public 
liturgy.” They knew that the liturgy, composed in a live language, 
could be made better and that it could also be made worse, that 
churches must adapt their doctrines to the age, that the articles 
were “pious opinions fitted for the preservation of unity.” 

“How much the peace of the state is concerned in the peace of 
the church, and how difficult it is to preserve order and government 
in civil, whilst there is no order and government in ecclesiastical, 
affairs!” So Charles II in 1660 held out a branch to Presbyterians 
and cooled the arbitrary ambitions of bishops. Two years later he 
promised liberty to tender consciences, but by that time a policy 
alternately coercive and concessive hounded those who could not 
digest the Settlement and its younger brother, the Restoration. 
Nevertheless the spirit of comprehension and toleration did sire 
a policy that preferred choking dissenters with skimmed milk to 
choking them with the hangman’s noose. 

Halifax, the great Trimmer, rejoiced that England’s religion had 
been “restored” (he meant 1559, not 1660) under more peaceful 
circumstances than elsewhere. Although he was very partial to its 
“trimming” position between dissenting sauciness and Romish 
sychophancy, he would not allow any church to be the sole ex- 
ponent of truth. Indeed, he went on, most men’s anger about 
religion was as if two men should quarrel for a lady neither cares 
for. Moreover, if the clergy did not live like temporal men, no 
prince could bring them under temporal jurisdiction. 

Although Swift believed the Establishment fittest for preserving 
order and purity, several had no such happy image. “May we not 
congratulate our country on its wonderful uniformity of religion,” 
asked a later pamphleteer, “when not even a bug can be destroyed 
within the purlieus of the royal household but by the hallowed 
fingers of a communicant, nor a post letter conveyed to any part 
of the kingdom by horses belonging to a Protestant dissenter.” 
The civic outlawry was the more painful since no one knew when 
penalties might be imposed. Yet because many regarded the church 
as the state in its ecclesiastical aspect, they feared that toleration 
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would breach an indefeasible union and encourage the lunatic 
fringe of dissent. 

The Revolution of 1688 had such diverse consequences that we 
must beware of the tendency to homogenize its aftermath. Out of 
it came nonjurors whose influence vitalized English life. Out of 
it came pervasive toleration. Out of it came problems which were 
postponed until they solved themselves, if ever they have been 
solved. Throughout the 18th century the Revolution Settlement 
determined theory and practice alike. The Confessional Age had 
come to an end and with it unqualified uniformity. Political issues 
frankly took precedence over theological ones. 


What would the historians of the Revolution have done without 
John Locke? For our purpose he is significant as the proponent 
of toleration, but we must only regard his essay as a pinnacle to 
which one has climbed by earlier essays and from which one de- 
scends by those that follow. His distinction consists in summing 
up what his predecessors had struck off at white heat. Locke did 
not denounce any ecclesiastical beast; he simply assumed that the 
church and state act for reciprocal benefits. He esteemed it above 
all things necessary to distinguish civil from religious business. The 
magistrate should execute the laws impartially and protect property; 
no one had given him the care of souls. A church, said Locke, is 
a voluntary society of men for worship; no one was born into it. 
God had prescribed no set form, and the Scripture alone was 
necessary to salvation. 

The situation was not so simple for nonjurors, or indeed for 
many who regretfully concluded that to reject the new order 
threatened greater disaster than to accept it, though many, I am 
sure, never squared their decision with their consciences. When the 
Erastians argued that in urging the sovereignty of the state they 
were also protecting the church, they only convinced nonjurors 
that such a path must lead the gentry to deism and common people 
to dissent. For nonjurors a church robbed of its divinity had the 
status of a turnpike company; a state religion was no religion at all. 
Bishops made by the government spoke the government language, 
and when men saw the church under the state they more readily 
gave away to anarchy. Thus the church was laid low and fenceless. 
When nonjurors refused to swear allegiance, the resulting schism 
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robbed the church of its more Catholic elements and some able 
spokesmen; the peevish remnant of later days, which exercised an 
influence beyond its merits, should not obscure the earlier loss. 


The convocation controversy sustained nonjuring contentions. 
After William Wake proved that the king had power to call con- 
vocations and thereby to contro! the church, Hoadly of Bangor 
moved to demolish the visible church and to exalt religion as 
a private affair with sincerity as its touchstone. To this William 
Law replied that Hoadly was making any sect equal to the Church 
of England and that if equal freedom were allowed in politics the 
throne would have 5,000 pretenders. He also ridiculed sincerity 
as the touchstone, on the simple ground that vice is sincere. Hoadly, 
charged Law, was striking at all authority, at the obligation to obey. 
His doctrine, applied in the realm of the church, would readily 
extend to that of the state. Bishop Warburton sought to reconcile 
the division by teaching with Locke that the church and state were 
interdependent, but wound up by making the church a pork barrel 
for the less intelligent offspring of the nobility. 

At few periods has the English Church been so charged with 
indifference and immorality, and nowhere have accusations fallen 
so heavily as upon the bishops. They have been debited with serving 
their political masters in order to be translated to richer pastures, 
with neglecting ordinations, visitations, and confirmations, and what 
touched more people, with setting a bad example to their clergy. 
During the very years Hoadly was playing huckster to his political 
superiors Bangor went ten years without an ordination. Yet Hoadly 
and Warburton (with Carlyle I believe that it spoils a man to 
make a bishop of him) did not sum up the Church of England. 


Even some members of the hierarchy were concerned about their 
responsibilities. One told his clergy that to seem good one must be 
so and that they could not display themselves to better spiritual 
advantage than to perform their duties. Another pleaded for larger 
revenues for the poorer bishops, for greater episcopal independence, 
and for more conscientious administration. Farther down the ladder 
a rector declared that the clergy deserved their low reputation: they 
aped their superiors, slumbered in their stalls, and took pride in 
ignorance. 

Not all was negative. William Paley, characterized by Bury as 
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an expert attorney for the Almighty, thought the Establishment 
justified by utility. It preserved and communicated religious know]l- 
edge, and could not be supported without a test. In order to prevent 
prevarication and controversy the test should be simple and adapt- 
able to changing conditions. The Church of England had secured 
tranquillity amongst the clergy, and equal tranquillity could be 
secured among dissenters by allowing them as much freedom as 
public welfare admitted. Burke was less generous. The perils of 
the revolution in France prompted him to defend religion as the 
bulwark of the state and to insist that England was a Christian 
commonwealth in which church and state were one. 


Coleridge, acidly described as a “damned Methodistical lay 
preacher,” believed that the fatal error of the English Reformation, 
that of clinging to court and state instead of cultivating the people, 
had borne bitter fruit. Not even Hooker put the church on the 
true foundation. When it had ceased to be extranational, it had 
unhappily become royal, and since 1688 it had been chilled by 
a pagan morality which had substituted prudence for faith. Chris- 
tianity without a church was vanity and delusion. The Church of 
England, the last relic of English nationality and the vision of unity, 
must be reconciled with English history and English society. 


This reconciliation Coleridge’s disciples sought to consummate. 
Some turned, as he had, to history. Histories, he believed, should 
deal with men and their ideas, not abstractions. Those historians 
who wrote under his inspiration were alive to contemporary spiritual 
crises and therefore had a deep and wide conception of human his- 
tory. They did not assume progress, but they did stress unity and 
complexity and development. Thomas Arnold, the most seminal, 
thought that “if we do not root out Dissent, and keep the Establish- 
ment coextensive with the nation, we must extend the Establish- 
ment or else in the end there will and ought to be no Establishment 
at all, which I consider one of the greatest of all evils.” Frederick 
Maurice, the chief Anglican theologian of the century, had a similar 
sense of chaos and vision of unity. For him the sects destroyed 
society. For him also the creeds, the articles, and the Book of 
Common Prayer comprised eternal truth, and when true to itself 
the Church of England was human society in its normal state, the 
Church Universal in parvo. 
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Such men were needed. Throughout the 19th century, especially 
during the first half, the church was a beleaguered city. The times 
are very evil, said Newman in 1833, and well he might. Industrial- 
ism disrupted the episcopal and parochial organization. Widespread 
hostility damned every monopoly. Parliament opened its doors to 
men who resented the church. Geology was eroding Genesis, as 
Benthamism was eroding Episcopacy. In France, in Scotland, in 
England, the future of an Established Church was dismal. When 
Evangelicalism, Tractarianism, and, later, Christian Socialism sought 
variously to reconcile the church to an industrial society or recall 
it to its historic mission, many men suspected the therapy, especially 
Tractarianism. To allow that the church was a perfect society must 
subvert the Establishment or impair its usefulness. Yet although 
Tractarianism frightened some churchmen, the Bishop of Oxford 
in 1838 welcomed anything which recalled forgotten truths. Four 
years later he pleaded that Tractarianism be answered with rever- 
ence, but cautioned against remedies more insidious than the disease. 
For his part Christopher Wordsworth regretted that the church 
preferred “the perfection of them that like her not to the defect 
of them whom she loved” and pleaded that the state should promote 
the glory of God. 


In 1850 the papal appointment of Wiseman as Archbishop of 
Westminister, an “insolent and invidious” act, excited more indigna- 
tion than alarm, but whatever the spur, the church did look to her 
weapons. The church reformed would exercise more power spirit- 
ually and politically, gain more revenue, and above all, disarm the 
patent hostility. As a step in reform the church (1851—53) 
surveyed attendance, accommodations, social distinctions, attitude 
of the poor, the conduct of the ministry, both social and spiritual. 
Like its predecessors this census owed much to the desire to secute 
the legally established government in church and state. At the same 
time the English Church had allies as well as critics. Indeed its 
most powerful critics, the Presbyterians, also were allies in that they 
deplored the “Erastian usurpation of civil power in spiritual matters’ 
in the face of court decisions which promised to fix the Establish- 
ment as a department of the state. Though they involved Presby- 
terian congregations, such decisions were relevant in coming from 
English judges in English courts. 
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Any assessment of the Elizabethan Settlement must recognize that 
men quickly came to regard it as predestined. The materials for 
tracing its career are immense but unexploited. The stress upon 
individuals and upon structure in current research suggests that we 
need to study personalities and periods so that we do not make 
a man spokesman for a world he never knew or generalize about 
1688 in terms of 1870. We need to turn from symptoms to funda- 
mentals. The church has often washed its dirty linen in public, 
but the linen has been washed. Deplorable as this public launder- 
ing may be, far more deplorable are those instances when the linen 
of quiescence remained unaired. Here I refer less to the manifest 
subservience than to its ultimate consequence — alienating the 
people by leading them to suspect the church of being an instrument 
of oligarchy. Happily Erastianism has never wholly triumphed. 
Indeed I think it overemphasized when I recall the steady insistence 
on the priority of Christian society, an insistence no man has 
charted. Historians, we all know, repeat one another, play up pro- 
cedures, detect cant quicker than honest devotion. They have seen 
that spiritual inertia was the price of peace; they have not so quickly 
seen where the church did turn in the right direction or where even 
its failures were fertile. 


Nonjurors, Tractarians, Disruptionists were not dead ends. Their 
ideas were not academic protests but restatements of Thomas More's 
wonderful words: the king’s good servant but God's first. Out of 
them came a plea for disestablishment on the ground that only 
thus could the church fulfill its function, uncommitted to state 
policy. The most stalwart advocate of this latter view, Hensley 
Henson, had before 1900 ardently defended the Established Church, 
but by the 1930s he recognized that times had changed and that 
the church must change with them. For him the Establishment 
had become irrelevant. 


We have in our lifetime witnessed innumerable attacks on Chris- 
tianity, overt and covert. The later is far more dangerous. Com- 
munism and Fascism are easily refuted, but dilution from well- 
meaning nice people is far more insidious. The assertion that it 
does not matter what a man believes leads straight to claptrap. 
Edifying maxims with little effort can be made either nonsense or 
unedifying. If organizations often seem to exist primarily for the 
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painless extinction of the ideals that gave them birth, we can still 
call the organizations back to those ideals, whereas an edifying 
maxim dissolves in its own syllables. A creed, despite the poet, is 
never really outworn if it is a creed and not an expedient. 

The leaders of the English Church have had different concepts 
of its role; and by trading its spiritual birthright for material security 
the church has on occasion lost as much by indifference as surrender. 
With Eliot, “I am not blind to the peculiar dangers that beset the 
English Church.” They have been besetting it, lo, these four cen- 
turies. “Nevertheless, if suffered to drop out of existence, nothing 
like it can ever take its place.” If it did not exist you could not 
invent it. Recent Lambeth conferences variously illustrate its re- 
fusal to limit its constitution by too many finalities. Their reports, 
reeking with platitudes, commonplaces, and ambiguities, should be 
viewed less as instruction to the faithful than as reflections of the 
ways in which the church is moving. Yet insipid, evasive, obscure, 
and even foolish, as they are, would a manifesto from us here today 
sound any better? We must never disregard English compulsion to 
frame a principle so as to include all allowable exceptions, “a situa- 
tion guaranteed to drive a papist or a Presbyterian crazy, but it 
exactly suits the Anglican temperament with its hatred of coercion 
and its innate distrust of anything cut and dried.” This last has 
given the church a strong sense of liberty and discipline, of process 
and solidarity, of capacity for survival. Amid the dust of nuclear 
urgency there are few more secure havens of sanity. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Engagement and Marriage 
A Review Article 


By Davip S. SCHULLER 


UROPEANS have long charged that Americans are the “most 
married,” the “youngest married,” and the “most divorced” 
of any people in the civilized world. What concerns us most 

is that the charge is true. We do have one of the highest propor- 
tions of population married. Our marriage rate is fifty per cent 
higher than that of a country such as France or Switzerland. It is 
double that of Mexico or Ireland! We are so eager to marry that 
we marry at an earlier age with every passing decade. Just within 
the last ten years the age at which men marry has dropped from 
24.4 to 22 years. During the same period the average age for 
women marrying has decreased from 21.5 to slightly under 20 years. 


The divorce picture is familiar to most: In the last century the 
divorce rate has increased fivefold. Approximately one divorce is 
granted for every wedding which takes place in a given year. One 
minister who entered the parish ministry after a period of teaching 
in a synodical school sighed: “If I would have known for one 
minute how many marital problems I would be dealing with, 
I would have remained in teaching.” 


In recognition of the increase of problems clustered about en- 
gagement, marriage, and divorce, the 1947 convention of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod asked the Family Life Com- 
mittee of the Board for Parish Education to study the entire prob- 
lem de novo. Through funds provided by the Committee on 
Scholarly Research a research director was engaged and the part- 
time services of over 20 specialists procured. The scope of the 
field was extensive, and the methodology was exhaustive. Marriage, 
divorce, sex, betrothal, remarriage, family relationships, birth con- 
trol and planned parenthood — all were to be intensively studied 
on the basis of Scripture. In arriving at answers “the patristics, 
the Lutheran Confessions, Luther’s writings, and Lutheran Church 
practice” were to be examined as well as the newer insights pro- 
vided by law, sociology, psychology, and medicine. 
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Rev. Paul G. Hansen of Denver was selected as the research 
director. In 1952 he conducted a sociological survey of the attitudes 
and practices of Lutherans in the areas of family life already 
described. Questionnaires were submitted to a total of 5,000 fam- 
ilies drawn from three Lutheran synods. Meanwhile the 20 research 
assistants were at work conducting their investigations into Scrip- 
ture, the Confessions, church practice, and the writings of related 
disciplines. At that time one large volume was planned. When 
the material was finally gathered, it was apparent that agreement 
on some questions regarding family authority, divorce and remar- 
riage, and the like had not been achieved. Discussion of sections 
of the initial report by 18 regional pastoral conferences only 
revealed the need to eliminate possible misunderstandings. Thus 
the decision was made to publish the report in six individual 
volumes. During the intervening years the material has been re- 
peatedly reworked and materially amplified. The goal became to 
produce for this generation a definitive work on Lutheran marriage 
and family life. 

With the publication of the first volume in the series, Engage- 
ment and Marriage (St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House. 
xiv and 193 pages. $3.00), it appears that this hope might be 
fulfilled. In a day in which books on the family are coming from 
publishers at an unprecedented rate, this book stands as a milestone 
in research and writing on the family. For this our thanks are due 
the authors. In addition to Hansen, the authorship of the first 
volume includes Oscar E. Feucht, Director of the Family Life Edu- 
cation program of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod; Fred 
Kramer of Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill.; and Erwin L. 
Lueker of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

Present plans call for publication of one volume per year over 
the next five years. Next spring Sex Aititudes should be available. 
It will be followed by Birth Control and Planned Parenthood, 
Family Authority and Responsibility, Mate Selection, and finally 
Divorce and Remarriage. 

Now what of this first volume on engagement? Apparently no 
church body has had quite as many problems with engagement as 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. Is engagement tanta- 
mount to marriage? If so, what are the implications of this state- 
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ment for the couple, for the church, and for the surrounding 
community? Is this equation Biblical or conditioned by early 
Teutonic culture? The volume refers to the records of a pastoral 
conference held in September 1876, which wrestled with the case 
of a broken engagement. The writings of Luther and the early 
Lutheran dogmaticians leave little doubt that the problem was 
troublesome even in the 16th century. 


The research committee defined 12 questions as those which 
were most vital and significant in this area. The questions are 
posed in the first chapter. The main body of the book cites the 
answers given by various periods of history, other church bodies, 
and finally contemporary theological and social thought. In the 
final chapter conclusions are drawn on the basis of these questions. 
A brief restatement of them will provide the thesis of this study: 


1. Is modern engagement essentially the same as the Hebrew 
betrothal of the Old Testament? Decidedly no. “In 20th-century 
America engagement is considered a period prior to marriage during 
which most couples, having given promises of marriage to each 
other, declare publicly or privately that they intend to marry” 
(p. 152). Hebrew betrothal was a matter of custom. “It was a part 
neither of the Moral Law nor of the Jewish ceremonial law. . . . 
This indicates that the pattern we find was not intended for all 
nations and all times.” (P.153) 


2. Is modern engagement the same as 19th-century European 
betrothal? No. Historically some of the Teutonic races attached 
more importance to the act of betrothal than to the subsequent 
wedding. The authors conclude that “the Christian betrothal con- 
tracts of Germany of the early 19th century had much more in 
common with Hebrew betrothal than with the current American 
engagement pattern” (p.155). In current custom the emphasis 
in engagement is on the pledge mutually given that the couple 
will marry in the future; it thus becomes a period for preparation 
and testing. 


3. Is the view “Consent given in engagement constitutes mar- 
riage” actually established in Scripture? No, the “consent” theory 
is not taught in Scripture but can be traced back to Roman law. 
The fullest expression of this theory can be found in Thomas 
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Aquinas. Now, while the free consent of bride and groom is im- 
portant, it is necessary to remember that we are not dealing with 
an essentially Biblical concept. Actually Scripture never presents 
a precise definition of marriage beyond the words of Genesis 2 
(later repeated by our Lord) that “a man leave his father and 
his mother and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be 
one flesh.” 


4. What is marriage according to Scripture? Marriage is part 
of the bedrock of all society, that is, it is part of the order of creation 
given by God for the welfare of all human life. “God intended it 
to be a lifelong, indissoluble union of the most intimate fellowship 
of body and life” (p.157). But God has prescribed no specific 
procedure for entering this estate. 


5. What is marriage according to American law and custom? 
It is necessary that we recognize the consequence of stating that 
marriage belongs to the orders of creation. For it follows that 
marriage customs and laws are not under the sole jurisdiction of 
the church. The state provides these regulations for the welfare 
of people. “American law has never regarded engagement as 
binding as marriage. Breach-of-promise suits are now being ques- 
tioned by an increasing number of states.” (P. 159) 


6. Are modern engagement and marriage to be equated? No. 
Today there are usually three stages which precede marriage: 
a. the period of dating; b. courtship; c. engagement. “Engagement 
and marriage differ in name, in definition, in point of time, in 
matter of form, in purpose, in effect, and in mode of dissolution” 
(p. 162). The volume makes clear that all of the relationships 
involved in dating, courtship, and engagement are not to be en- 
tered into lightly — but reverently and in the fear of God. 


7. What role may society play in establishing marriage law 
and custom? Society has the right to regulate marriage as it seems 
best for the moral welfare of a people. Thus marriage was entered 
into during the period of the Old Testament in accord with pre- 
vailing social customs. While society or the state set the customs 
and laws, “Christians conform insofar as Christian principles are 
not denied or violated.” (P. 163) 


8. Shall the church establish marriage canon law? No. At 
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various times in her history the church has attempted to correct 
corruption and abuses with canon laws. The result has always been 
most unsatisfactory spiritually. While Lutheran theologians have 
formally rejected the implications of canon law, they have fallen 
into the same trap with the Kirchenordnungen and opinions of 
theological faculties. The need is for an evangelical view of 
marriage that envisions a family living in the sight of God and 
drawing on His power. 

9. What factors are different in a distinctively Christian engage- 
ment? The difference does not lie in the essence of engagement 
as much “as in the spirit in which Christians make their proposal, 
acceptance, and announcement” (p.164). Their promise is re- 
garded with sincerity because it is made in the presence of God and 
with an abiding concern for the life of the other. Love is enriched 
as it grows from eros through philia to the heights of agape. The 
whole engagement relationship is to be entered into with Christian 
motives and with a conscientious concern for the mutual welfare 
of all persons involved. This attitude toward dating, courtship, and 
engagement relationships places a high ‘evel of responsibility on 
young people. 

10. When is marriage distinctively Christian? “In essence there 
is nothing specifically Christian about marriage” (p.165). This 
follows from the fact that marriage is grounded in the natural 
order. However, marriage remains a holy estate. It becomes dis- 
tinctively Christian when people enter marriage seeking God’s 
purposes, asking how God will use them in their life together. 
It becomes distinctively Christian as they view each other as indi- 
viduals for whom Christ died, when they exhibit a self-giving love 
for the other, and when there is common faith. 

11. Does engagement include conjugal privileges? Because of 
the possibilities of harm and because of the sanctity of marriage 
“let the church be united and clear in a decisive mo on conjugal 
privileges during the engagement period” (p. 167). With the 
“tantamount” theory of engagement, this created a problem. When 
the consent of engagement is recognized as distinct from the 
consent of marriage, the question dissolves. Engagement is a “pre- 
condition” of marriage, but not marriage itself; it is a “promise 
to marry,” “a step toward marriage.” 
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12. Should those who break an engagement be disciplined? 
No, a broken engagement should not be treated as a divorce. While 
this was the logical consequence of the betrothal theory, many never 
followed through to this logical conclusion. If it becomes apparent 
that the contemplated marriage would lead to unhappiness and 
a possible divorce, it seems better to experience the pain of a broken 
engagement than to face the greater dangers of dissolving a mar- 
riage. The authors grant that cases may arise where “such a flagrant 
abuse of engagement” takes place that disciplinary action may 
become necessary. The goal, however, is to work pastorally with 
love rather than with law. 


Some who read these conclusions will fear that the church is 
capitulating to the world and giving up the values it has seen in 
engagement. This is not true. The desire is not to abandon the 
meaning of engagement. It is, however, an attempt to give a Scrip- 
tural—rather than simply a cultural — answer to a problem of 
great concern. A rapid check noted approximately 300 sections of 
Scripture which had been examined in arriving at an answer. 
Engagement and Marriage is honest in its forthright Biblical dis- 
tinction between Old Testament betrothal and modern engagement. 
It is pastoral in dealing with human sin and weakness, rather than 
harsh in insisting on entrance into a marriage which is not desired. 
It is evangelical in dealing with the problem in the spirit of the 
Gospel with a centering on forgiveness and love rather than 
a legalistic insistence on Hebrew, Roman, or Teutonic law or 
custom. Near the end of the book the authors once again interpret 
their stand: “This is not to say that engagement, rightly conceived 
by both parties, is not a serious and solemn promise. It should not 
be entered upon without conscientious deliberation; nor should it 
be broken for any and every cause, or by a mere changing emotion. 
A sense of honor and truthfulness are involved.” (P. 167) 


How will this first volume be received? Reviewers who received 
advance copies were highly enthusiastic. Some from outside the 
Lutheran Church are rather patient in wondering why the question 
of engagement ever assumed such strange proportions within some 
Lutheran synods. Others within our church express the hope that 
the book will be required reading in our theological seminaries 
and teachers colleges. Some express the regret that this book was 
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not written a hundred years ago. As a colleague commented: 
“It is incalculable how much confusion, heartache, domestic trag- 
edies, and congregational troubles could have been avoided had 
this material been available to the church.” Even the secular reader 
must pause before the massive research — theological, historical, 
and sociological which went into the study and the unified, 
carefully documented answers which emerged. 

But there remains a pedagogical concern. In some sections of 
the country pastors have taught the betrothal theory as Scripturally 
founded. Others have been evasive and have given no clear answer 
to their people. What will happen now? First, it is apparent that 
the book is addressed primarily to pastors and leaders within the 
church. While the style is lucid and the organization of the book 
impeccable, it is hardly a book that a young person would read 
in place of viewing television. Its chapters go into great historical 
and theological detail. It provides the documentation needed to 
support its viewpoint. As a result, the impact of the book will be 
felt among the clergy rather than among lay people. 

Finally, it gives every parent and pastor a new opportunity to 
interpret engagement and marriage to a rising generation which 
will face increased pressure exerted upon marriage by the world. 
It opens the way to interpret a higher conception of engagement 
than many knew in the past. It leads into a deeper understanding 
of marriage itself. 

The faculty opinion referred to ended with the admonition to 
pastors to remain faithful to their task of “reminding Christians of 
their high status as children of God and of the duties connected 
with such privileged position, especially the duty of Christian love, 
the supreme principle that guides them in their whole life.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 











The Church’s Concern About 
Sex Attitudes 


By Harry G. COINER 


Ep. NOTE: A historical, sociological, and theological study of sex attitudes 
is currently being prepared by the Family Life Committee of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. Scheduled for publication early in 1960, it will be 
the second volume in a six-volume research project. The first, Engagement and 
Marriage, appeared in April of this year. 

In this article Prof. Harry G. Coiner, one of the contributors, presents the 
preface to the second volume. It introduces the reader to the need as well as the 
nature and purpose of this research study. 

T is safe to say, and almost trite, that no word in the English 

language which describes something that is good and beautiful 
in itself has come to be associated with as much evil and im- 


purity as has the word “sex.” 


The word “sex” is used with broad and varied meanings. It can 
identify a portion of the human race, e.g., the male sex. It 
can mean anything connected with sexual gratification or repro- 
duction or the urge for these, especially the attraction of individuals 
of one sex for those of the other. It can mean legitimate expres- 
sion of the qualities of femininity or masculinity, or it can mean 
all that is evil and lustful. It can mean sexual love or lusting 
sexuality. 

Sex is a good word. However, it has been used and abused 
in such fashion that the Christian context of the word has been 
largely lost, even among Christian people. William E. Hulme 
says, “This is the Christian definition of sex: that God created 
people as men and women for the purpose of the marriage 


companionship and the creation and development of new life.” ? 


The word comes from the Latin sexws meaning “gender” (male- 
ness or femaleness), probably from the root form secare, to cut, 
meaning thereby a division or segment of mankind.’ 


1 William E. Hulme, God, Sex and Youth (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1959), 
p. 19. 

2 Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Language, 2nd 
Edition Unabridged (Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. Merriam Co., 1954); A New 
Latin Dictionary, ed. E. A. Andrews (New York: American Book Co., 1907). 
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SEX IN Gop’s DESIGN 


The Bible establishes the unitive and procreative function of 
sex and makes it an integral part of the created nature of man. 
“So God created man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them. And God 
blessed them and said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth and subdue it” (Gen. 1:27,28). “And God 
saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it was very good” 
(Gen. 1:31). “And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from 
man, made He a woman and brought her unto the man. And 
Adam said, This is now bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh. . . . Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother 
and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh. And 
they were both naked, the man and his wife, and were not 
ashamed.” (Gen. 2:22-25 ) 

David R. Mace’s comment on this Scriptural account of man’s 
creation is concise: “The Bible has no hesitation in declaring that 
the sexual nature of man was deliberately created as part of the 
divine purpose. The hand of the Creator did not falter or slip 
at this point. The Hebrews accepted this view of sex whole- 
heartedly. For them the sexual union of husband and wife was 
a blessing bestowed by God for man’s enjoyment and use.” ® 

When, at a certain stage of the creative process, God said, “It is 
not good that the man should be alone; I will make him an help 
meet for him” (Gen. 2:18), this was more than a ringside com- 
ment. Adam was alone, and with him in such a state, there 
would have been no possibility of the subsequent covenant rela- 
tionship between God and His people. God created man as male 
and female to fulfill the divinely given nature of man. Not only 
is it “not good” for man to be alone, but it is also “not good” 
for a man and wife to do anything but cleave together and be 
one flesh. The Bible begins by tel!ing us that God chose to make 
the human race in the form of individuals of two different kinds, 
that they might meet and love and marry and complete each 
other. And on all this God looked with satisfaction and blessed it.* 


3 David R. Mace, Whom God Hath Joined (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1953), p. 38. 
* Mace, p. 18. 
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Thus by faith we embrace our sexual life as a divinely given 
part of our natural creation. There is no reason why as human 
beings we should be ashamed of this “power of fruitfulness” or 
should treat sexual attraction as something that could hardly be 
more than tolerated. 

Martin H. Scharlemann observes that “according to the Scrip- 
tural account of God’s work in making the world and us, sex 
is part of that creation which God saw and ‘behold, it was very 
good’ (Gen.1:31). The very fact that the divine image and 
the creation of man and woman are mentioned in the same breath, 
so to speak, suggests that man was endowed with sex to permit 
him to share in God’s creative activity. Sex is an integral part 
of God's plan of creating and preserving life among those beings 
which He intended to be the very crown of visible creation... . From 
this we must conclude that sex is a divine blessing of immeasur- 
able worth and consequence, which, like other gifts from God, 
and possibly to a higher degree, should be ‘received with thanks- 
giving by those who believe and know the truth’ (1 Tim. 4:3).”° 

David R. Mace further comments: “Only in recent years have 
we been able to see a gradual but welcome change in the gen- 
erally accepted Christian attitude toward sex. . . . Many of us 
were brought up under the still lingering influence of the old 
tradition. Somewhere in our deepest thoughts and feelings there 
may still lurk doubts about the wholesomeness of the sexual side 
of marriage. There may still seem to us to be something just 
a little unclean or shameful or discreditable about the fact that 
we have sexual intercourse from time to time with our wives or 
husbands. It cannot be strongly enough asserted that there is 
no authoritative Christian truth that gives any support to such 
feelings or attitudes.” ° 

The attitude of the Christian church has not always been with- 
out its lights and shadows when facing the fact of sex. Some- 
times a distorted fear of sex, sometimes unclear and false doctrines, 
and sometimes unhealthy influences contributed more toward con- 
fusion than clarity in the marital relationship. Throughout its 


5 “The Biblical View of Sex,” Lutheran Scholar, Vol. XIV, No. 4 (October 
1957), p. 579. 
6 Mace, pp. 38, 39. 
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history Christianity has wavered between the wholesome attitude 
of the Hebrew family and the dualism of the Hellenistic age, 
which set aside the whole matter of sex, because it belonged to 
the body, as being of an inferior order for a reasonable creature 
like man. 

MODERN Focus ON SEX 


Our human and cultural situation today raises searching ques- 
tions as to the meaning and purpose of sex. Thoughts on the 
subject during the last half century have shifted back and forth 
between attitudes of repression and permissiveness. As one studies 
the resulting confusion of ideas, attitudes, and practices with regard 
to sex, it becomes clear that to some degree all men sense the 
mystery, exploit the pleasures, evade the responsibilities, and miss 
the fulfillment that are a part of the sex relationship.” “In the 
long history of mankind, some have sought for the meaning of 
sex in sexual expression; some have confined the meaning of sex 
to its propagative function; others have put their faith in romance 
as the guide for sexual fulfillment; still others accept it as a bio- 
logical necessity only; and countless others have become victims 
of its dynamic power for demonic ends.” ‘ 

There are those who claim that sex has become a mess because 
it was hushed up. Sex has not been hushed up but chattered 
about for centuries, and it is still in a mess. The facts warrant 
the general conclusion that a rather large-scale deterioration has 
taken place in the attitude of contemporary society toward sex. 
Pitirim Sorokin’s analysis of the sex mores of America gives 
abundant evidence for the preponderant practice of premarital 
telationships and the increasing number of extramarital relations, 
which often result in divorce, desertion, abortion, illegitimate chil- 
dren, and the orphanaging of children. It is Professor Sorokin’s 
firm belief that sexual promiscuity leads to addiction and that 
such addiction is abetted directly by our pulp magazines, bathing 
beauty contests, realistic and/or sophisticated novels, lewd enter- 
tainment on the stage, and by suggestive movies as well as tele- 
vision programs. He asserts that all this is taking its toll in terms 
of physical and mental debility and aberrance. For the debase- 


7 Simon Doniger, ed., Sex and Religion Today (New York: Association 
Press, 1953), pp. 97, 98. 
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ment of sex and failure to put it to its proper use produces mental 
tensions and results in the reduction of the creative activity of the 
individual as well as the destruction of his integrity and personal 
habits.® 

» Martin J. Heinecken states that “there is a deep-seated malady, 
something gone wrong with the basic orientation toward sex, such 
that it is high time that the church cease lamenting and denounc- 
ing and give a theological diagnosis and suggest a theological 
cure, in positive, constructive terms. We are confronted with 
a desperate flight into sensuality and the frantic multiplication 
of piecemeal satisfactions because the quality of life has lost its 
eternity. We are confronted with an unprecedented phenomenon 
which makes us realize the tremendous, disintegrating power of 
sex gone astray, because it strikes at the very roots of man’s being.” * 


Although causes which influence the level of sex morality are 
not easily identifiable, the widespread influence of Sigmund Freud 
warrants serious consideration. William G. Cole discusses Freud's 
teachings and summarizes: “Freud saw man as a totality, with 
sex as one part, perhaps the most important part of his nature. 
He proclaimed that sex was natural, that procreation was second- 
ary to pleasure, and he cautioned society against too severe re- 
strictions on sexual instincts.” 1° 


The causes for the low level of sex attitudes and morality today 
are hidden from us, no doubt, within the complex ferment of the 
culture of our time. We are living in an age of tremendous social, 
political, and intellectual change. The foundations of religion, 
morality, political institutions, social theory, the very notion of 
the nature of man —all have been shaken with a great violence. 
The most general cause for a low level of sex attitudes and moral- 
ity is the low level of the moral and spiritual sanctions which 
support high ideals of love and sexual expression. Religious sanc- 
tions of obedience and loyalty to God mean very little, if anything, 
in a secular society. Social pressure bears little restraint when 
a new technology of sex, prophylaxis, and contraception removes 





8 The American Sex Revolution (Boston: Porter Sargent, 1956). 
9 “A Theology of Marriage” (unpublished paper, 1957). 


10 William G. Cole, Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1955), p. 235. 
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the triple terrors of conception, infection, and detection. Added 
to this, there is additional freedom and protection in the anonymous 
stranger-patterns created by the automobile, the motel, and the 
apartment house. Public opinion is less hostile to illicit unions 
and even to perversion than it has been for a long time. The 
Christian churches are not free from blame in all of this, largely 
because of their failure to do much in a positive way to remove 
the confusion, ignorance, and unhealthy guilt associations which 
surround sex like a fog not only in our Western culture but in 
many areas of the world. 


While America was curiously obsessed with the matter of sex, 
treating it as if it didn’t exist and yet exploiting it in numerous 
ways, Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey and his associates were discovering 
some facts about sexual behavior. Though many doubts have 
been expressed, both in the press and elsewhere as to the validity 
of the Kinsey findings, it is probably fair to say that, so far as 
statistical studies can give us accurate information, the Kinsey 
books are reliable for the type of study made. In any event, for 
good or ill, the lid is off. According to Kinsey’s data, Americans 
are not chaste, and their sexual behavior is not nice. 


Though Kinsey’s findings do not invalidate in any basic way 
the nature of the Christian view of sex, it is not possible for 
Christians to return to a pre-Kinsey sexual era and ostrichlike 
declare that there is no problem about which they should be 
concerned. 


In an appraisal of the strengths and weaknesses of the Kinsey 
reports Seward Hiltner asks, “Is there anything in Kinsey's find- 
ings that suggests we put the Christian view of sex on the shelf 
as irrelevant to modern life?” Hiltner answers with an unquali- 
fied no. “Is there anything in these findings that brings judgment 
on what Christians are thinking as well as doing, not thinking 
or not doing, about sex today?” he asks again. His answer is an 
unqualified yes." 


Speaking to the same point, W. Norman Pittinger says: “For 
the Christian, the Kinsey reports have a particular significance. 


11 Seward Hiltner, Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1952), p. 206. 
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Not only do they show the plain truth that the moral standards 
of our fellow-Americans and even of our fellow-Christians, as of 
ourselves, are less than the most humanistically-minded Christian 
ethic will allow. ... They also make it clear that a genuine Chris- 
tian understanding of the meaning of human sexuality is almost 


1” 


entirely absent from most nominal Christians.” * 


The exploitation and perversion of sex is of concern to Christians 
because of the spiritual and moral implications. The beauty and 
rightness of a God-given aspect of life may be perverted and is 
being perverted. There is a fine line between that which is holy 
and sublime and that which is sinful and ugly. With the easy 
explanation that sex is nothing to be ashamed of, some people 
justify lust and license as the right way of living. They assume 
that every gratification of sex is good merely because man is 
physically endowed to satisfy this hunger, and thus they condone 
adultery and fornication as normal and desirable. It may there- 
fore be as false to say that sex in itself is good as to say that sex 
is always bad. What we are concerned about is the right expression 
or use of sex. While the Christian will identify himself with God’s 
saving plan and thus see his own life of sex in its light, the person 
who lacks faith will be tempted to appreciate sex on account of 
its instrinsic value, viz., the pleasure which it carries with it, or 
the biological importance it has for the propagation of the human 
race. Both of these latter views are fragmentary. The Bible is 
explicitly clear on the privileges and blessings of sex, confirming 
the desire which one person has to have union with a person of 
the opposite sex and states that this divinely assigned function is 
to bring about the “oneness of the flesh” of the two persons. At the 
same time the Bible is just as explicitly clear on the judgment 
which inevitably attends willful and sinful exploitation of sex. 
‘ Chastity of life is to be a badge of the Christian and serve to set 
him apart from the world so that his witness to the saving and 
keeping power of Christ will be effective. His life is to demon- 
strate the “bringing into captivity of every thought to the obedience 
of Christ.” (2 Cor. 10:5) 


12 W. Norman Pittinger, The Christian View of Sexual Behavior (Green- 
wich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1954), p. 17. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND SEX 


The consideration of a Christian view of sex begins for Lutherans 
on a solid confessional base. “Gen. 1:28 teaches that men were 
created to be fruitful and that one sex in a proper way should 
desire the other (et sexus recta ratione sexum appetat). For we 
are speaking not of concupiscence, which is sin, but of that appetite 
which was to have been in nature in its integrity, which they call 
physical love (otogyiv puoixiyv). And this love of one sex for 
the other is truly a divine ordinance . . . because the natural desire 
of sex for sex is an ordinance of God in nature, and for this reason 
isa right (et propterea ius est); otherwise, why would both sexes 
have been created?” (Apology 23, 7 ff.). This affirms that there is 
nothing to be ashamed of either in the fact that the human race 
reproduces itself in a certain way or in the fact that sexual activity 
gives pleasure. In the Biblical view the body is to be used, not 
abused, to be enjoyed, not punished. Christianity teaches redemp- 
tion of the whole person, which in every activity is to glorify God. 
(Rom. 12:1, 2; 1 Cor. 10:31; 6:19, 20) 

Roland H. Bainton is careful to affirm that Christianity like 
Judaism has never condemned sex. Because the creation is good, 
life is good, the continuance of life is wholesome, and the means 
which God has instituted for its ongoing cannot be evil. Sex in 
Christian treatment has never been considered by itself, apart from 
the context of marriage, procreation, family, and the common life 
of men and women. Though sex is not to be repudiated as 
defiling, yet it dare not be indulged in promiscuously or for private 
gratification apart from social responsibility, and above all, not as 
a device for exciting emotional upheaval in the interests of religion. 
Sex is good but capable of abuse, and like every good it is to be 
disciplined and subordinated to an entire way of life. 


Wuoy A STUDY OF SEX ATTITUDES? 


The study being developed is based upon these premises: 


First, we believe that sex is an important aspect, area, dimension, 
or relationship of life which — no less than other important things 





13 Roland H. Bainton, What Christianity Says About Sex, Love and Mar- 
nage (New York: Association Press, 1957), pp. 9, 10. 
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— requires careful and critical consideration in the light of Chris- 
tian truth. 

Second, we believe that there is a kind of thought and concern 
emerging about sex in relation to the total person under God 
which unites what modern knowledge and insight have given us 
with the traditional concern and intent of Christian doctrine. This 
structure of thinking and teaching has not yet been described force- 
fully and adequately enough so that the thinking of our church 
might be deepened and expanded. 

Third, we believe that several factors in our modern society are 
causing a deterioration of personal relationships, including the 
physiological and psychological aspects of such relationships, and 
that these factors ought to be as clearly envisaged (in their sexual 
aspect as in any other) and made an item of concern and action. 

Fourth, we believe that Christian pastors will appreciate a sound 
Biblical basis for effective Christian sex education, knowledgeable 
marital counseling and pastoral care. Before the fact of the power 
and mystery of sex the pastor should not be speechless or helpless 
but rather articulate and able to hold before his people a Christian 
view of sex and marriage. 

In general, we believe that there are some old facts and new 
facts about which there should be an expanded openness of dis- 
cussion, some deepened understanding of Christian points of view, 
and in this sense something new to be said. 

It certainly must be our concern that the sexual life of man be 
interpreted from the Christian perspective. To discuss sex fully 
and frankly on a secular level and outside the Christian context 
would mean that we lose Christian contact with a vital area of 
man’s experience and by so much pervert Christianity itself. It 
would certainly seem that the challenge to the church is to sound 
a clear and certain note on the sexual nature and life of man, as 
it stands in the midst of a world that is teetering between a com- 
plete moral breakdown like that of ancient Rome and what could 
be the most universally wholesome sex attitudes the world has ever 
known. Christians will not “give up” and permit Satan to have 
a field day, but will continue to work for a deeper understanding 
of the life of man under God, that “whether you eat or drink, or 
whatever you do, do all to the glory of God.” (1 Cor. 10:31) 
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SEx ATTITUDES AMONG SELECTED LUTHERANS 


A sociological survey, which employed a questionnaire on the 
basis of a sampling procedure,'* attempted to determine by a few 
specific questions what was the general status and trend of sex 
attitudes among the members of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. The researchers wanted to know: Do Lutherans 
accept the attitudes which are common in present-day social culture, 
or has the influence of church membership made a significant 
difference in their thinking? If there is a difference, is what 
Lutherans think a wholesome and workable philosophy of sex and 
marriage? Or have Lutherans been confused by the teachings of 
the past and consequently manifest no stable attitudinal pattern? 

Here follows a sampling of the significant items revealed by the 
survey: 


1. Over 90 per cent of those questioned favored a thorough sex 
education before marriage, yet only about 33 per cent stated that 
they had received such education. 


2. More than 90 per cent of those questioned agreed that dis- 
cussions of sex between parents and children were proper. Only 
20 per cent, however, indicated that they had had such discussions. 


3. The right or wrong of sex relations in marriage when children 
are not the object was probed. The question on the survey read: 
“Do you believe that it is right to have sex relations for the enjoy- 
ment of husband and wife without the intention of conceiving 
children?” This question was asked of married people only. 


The response of the lay people in the various synodical groups 
revealed a significant difference. The Augustana Lutheran Church, 
for example, had the highest percentage in favor of sexual relations 
for pleasure only, the ELC took the middle ground, and the Missouri 
Synod had the smallest percentage in favor of such practice. The 
average was 68 per cent in favor, which figure may be construed 
to indicate a rather strong opinion among Lutherans that sex 
telations cannot be justified for any other purpose than procreation. 

When it came to the actual practices involved, 84 per cent of 





14 Paul G. Hansen, et al, Engagement and Marriage (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1959), pp. vii—ix. 
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couples on the average reported enjoying sexual relations without 
the purpose of having children. This indicates a marked difference 
between belief and practice. 

More pastors than lay people were uncertain on the subject of 
sexual relations for pleasure only. 19 per cent of the pastors ques- 
tioned were uncertain and 10 per cent of lay people. The largest 
percentage (among pastors ) of those uncertain were found in the 
ELC (29 per cent), with the Augustana Lutheran Church having 
less (19 per cent), and the Missouri Synod still less (15 per cent). 

4. In the matter of sex education the survey revealed that books 
took first place by a wide margin, mothers, second, and friends and 
playmates third as sources. Fathers, physicians, pastors, teachers, 
brothers, and sisters were given a low rating generally. 

5. Only 15 per cent of the lay people believed that sex education 
would lead to immorality, and only 4 per cent of the pastors 
expressed the same opinion. 

A summary of the survey of sex attitudes among Lutherans dis- 
closes more positive and wholesome attitudes toward sex and sex 
education than the opposite. The need for greater conformity 
between attitudes and practices is indicated. Either attitudes need 
to be adjusted so that what is common practice does not create 
guilt feelings; or else there should be a frank discussion of practices 
with a determined effort to correct them if they are actually wrong 
and harmful. 

The percentage of persons who revealed negative and unwhole- 
some attitudes should constitute a concern of the church. These, 
and the persons who indicated “they were not sure,” present an 
educational challenge. The Christian church has all too often 
remained silent where it should have spoken on matters of sex, 
or it has spoken with an uncertain sound which could be followed 
with difficulty if at all. 

As one studies the data, one wonders how much prevailing 
attitudes are due to mere conformity with the social ethic of 
environment and how much they are due to Christian motivation. 

It is time, we believe, for the church to give guidance at the 
hand of Holy Scripture on a number of specific issues. To list 
these issues is to run the risk of oversimplification on the one hand 
and overcomplication on the other. The following are subjects on 
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which a great many Christian people and particularly professional 
church workers have expressed doubt and uncertainty and desire 
for clarification. These are the issues which the study will endeavor 
to clarify: 

1. What is the place of sex in God’s design? 


nN 


. What is the proper place of sex in marriage? 
. What is the proper place of sex outside marriage? 


ww 


When is sexual desire sinful (lust) ? 


oo 


. What is the relation of love to sex? 


HN ON 


. What should the church teach regarding aberrations in sex 
practice? 
7. What is the place of modesty and chastity in matters of sex? 
8. What should be the Christian attitude toward the modern 
emphasis on sex? 
9. What is the Christian interpretation of sex? 


10. What should be the church’s responsibility and role in sex 
education? 


THE CHURCH FACES THESE ISSUES 


In modern times, with its relaxing of sex morals and the new 
freedoms between men and women, the influence of Freudian 
psychology, social studies, and scientific advances, the contrast 
between the Puritanic and/or Pietistic taboos and the modern 
freedom (call it naturalism, utilitarianism, or secularism) has been 
accentuated. We are living in a highly sensual society, we must 
admit. Christian people are confused by the streams of thought 
which converge on the problem of sex. Social scientists tell us that 
abnormal sexual behavior is symptomatic of underlying feelings, 
attitudes, and emotional needs. We are living in a period in which 
sex is warped beyond all sensible proportions. It is to help meet 
these problems and issues that this study was undertaken. The 
light it hopes to bring to bear is from the Holy Scriptures, from 
Christian history, and from relevant modern studies. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Outlines on the Nutsch Epsstles 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 Cor. 9:6-15 


I suppose your first reaction on hearing these words is: “Another 
sermon on giving!” Not true! This is a sermon on thanksgiving, 
not giving. And this is the theme: 


I. Your Gift Thanks, God, for Your Gift 


A. It’s not cash from God; it’s Christ, a person. God didn’t give 
us a present from Himself. He gave us Himself as the present. For 
God was in Christ. (2 Cor.5:19) 

B. This Gift has made us fabulously rich (2Cor.8:9). 1. Our 
riches: God's love, pardon, the pleasures of heaven, the Lord’s govern- 
ment and guidance in our life, every imaginable blessing and benefit 
from on high. These we have 2. only through Christ’s poverty (Phil. 
2:5-8). He gave up heaven's greatness, gladness, and glory. He lived 
a life of want and woe, worse off economically than the birds and 
the foxes. He didn’t just lose cash for us; He lost His life on a cross. 
But don’t forget, He found it again on Easter! And because of it you 
find yourself in God's favor and forgiveness. He became poor for us 
even to the poverty of hell, so poor that He was even without His 
Father's presence, protection, and power as He suffered hell, forsaken 
on the cross. 


Il. Your “Thanksgiving” 

A. Self-offering must precede wealth offerings (2Cor.8:5). You 
must be a living sacrifice before you can sacrifice your money (Rom. 
12:1f.). And a living sacrifice is dead to sin. You can’t even hear 
sin’s promptings and commands, let alone do them. You're dead to 
sin (Rom.6:11), but alive to God and godliness. It all happened 
in your Baptism. (Rom. 6:3-9) 

B. Even as you yourself should be a sacrifice, so should be your 
gift (2Cor.8:3). A sacrificial gift is one that hurts! Not leftover 
dimes and dollars, but the “cream” of your cash. Still your generosity 
and sacrifice shouldn’t cause others to coast (2 Cor.8:13). The “haves” 
should ease the burden of the “have nots.” Even we middle-class Ameri- 
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cans have plenty! Not when you compare yourself with millionaires, 
but surely when you compare yourself with the people in China, India, 
or even Europe. 

C. Your giving proves your love (2 Cor.8:24). It was that way 
with God. “He Joved the world. . . so He gave His only Son” (John 
3:16). To love is to give. 

D. The more you sow, the more you'll reap (2 Cor.9:6), a fact we 
recognize and live by in farming. Don’t say, “I'd better be careful not 
to sow too many seeds.” No; the more we sow, the more we reap. 
Yet in our living and giving we reverse the principle and say: “I'd 
better be careful not to give too much—too much of myself, my 
time, my interest, my money — for others. If I do, I'll be losing out, 
and won't have as much, and I'll be poorer for it.” That's not true! 
People who are stingy, afraid to give, are actually making themselves 
poorer, cheating themselves of greater wealth. For the more you give, 
the more you get. The only way to “find your life” is by “losing it” 
—losing it in love for others. Don’t be so miserly in “sowing the 
seeds” of your love and cash. For you're only reducing the harvest 
of your own happiness! 

E. Don’t be afraid to give. But you are, because you don’t think 
you'll have enough left over to pay debts and premiums. You and 
your family will suffer if you give too much. Don’t be afraid, because 
God won’t let you down. You'll always have what you need (2 Cor. 
9:8-11; cf. Matt.6:31-33; Mal.3:10,11). Dare God to break His 
promise to supply your physical needs by generous, sacrificial giving! 
(Mal. 3:10) 

F. Give gladly and not with a grudge (2Cor.9:7). If yours isn’t 
a glad gift, perhaps you're not giving enough. For as with every 
other virtue, so it is with giving. The more you give, the more you 
want to give, and the happier you are in giving. 

G. Look what your giving does! It produces praise in others (2 Cor. 
9:11), not praise of you or of your gift but of God's grace, which 
enabled your gift (v.14). It produces prayer in others (v.14). 
Generous giving sparks prayer in the recipients and in those who 
observe. It produces love in others (v.14—“they long for you”). 
Love is aroused only by love. 

H. There is only one proper motive. It isn’t God’s or the church’s 
need. For certainly our selfishness and our failures aren't going 
to frustrate God’s will and plans. Rather it’s God great gift to us 
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(v.15). We give only because God first gave us Christ, i.e., Himself. 

Giving out of any other motive is not “thanksgiving.” In fact, it’s 

not giving at all. “Thanks be to God for His inexpressible gift!” 
Richmond Heights, Mo. H. HOHENSTEIN 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Hes. 4:1-11 

(Texts from the Epistle to the Hebrews may be difficult to translate into 
a 20th-century tongue for 20th-century people without a wearisome discourse 
on the purpose of the writer and the parallels which are drawn between 
Judaism and Christianity. The hearers’ limited knowledge of Old Testament 
history may be particularly frustrating to the preacher in this text. We there- 
fore approach it at that point which is most familiar to the experience of our 
people, at the concept of “rest,” and expand this concept to the Gospel use 
of the word. The burden of the text, however, is in v.7, a quotation from 
Ps. 95, which is here applied to the Hebrew Christians and which has a timely 
urgency in this day. The preacher should also clarify briefly the concept 
“the people of God.’’) 

“Tired old men” is an apt description of this “beat generation.” 
Unrest, high tension, high pressure, psychoses, neuroses, strained 
nerves—these are the familiar terms of our vocabulary. There is 
no rest for the wicked, nor for the righteous either. Time is at a 
premium, and even the people of God have been towed under by 
the tides of unrest and busy-ness. Everyone is busy: doctors are busy, 
pastors are busy, the 40-hour-a-week men are busy. But the greatest 
obstacles to rest come from within, not from without. The obstacles 
to rest are not the things we have to do, but the multitude of things 
that disturb us, distress us, and weary us from within. It is not leisure 
that we need, but rest. 

You need the rest! 
I. God has promised a rest for His people 

A. The “rest of God.” We are not speaking of physical rest, the 
precious bit of treasure that is sleep, the relaxing hours at the fire- 
side or on the man-made heaven of the backyard patio. Sleep and 
relaxation and recreation are essential to everyone. But we are speaking 
of the rest of God, “his rest” (v.1), “my rest” (v.3,4), the rest our 
Savior promised with His invitation “Come unto Me!” It is the rest 
of peace with God, freedom from everything that spoils life as God 
intended it. It is the rest of soul, the peace of mind, the satisfaction 
of the heart. This is what He promised. 


B. God's rest was typified by the Sabbath Day and in the promised 
rest of Canaan. Before the foundations of the world were laid, God 
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in His gracious will had resolved upon the possession of a people 
who would serve Him. This was the intent of creation. His Sabbath 
of rest was a type of the rest of His people in perfect harmony with 
Him. And even after the advent of sin the institution of the Sab- 
bath Day for Israel was a type of the rest into which they could enter 
through the promised Christ. Canaan, too, was a type of that rest, 
not its fulfillment. (See v.8, where the AV renders Joshua as Jesus.) 
From Egypt, where Israel dwelt as strangers and foreigners, through 
the wilderness, where they wandered restlessly, their goal was Canaan. 
But Israel never had a restful life in this land of milk and honey. 
Canaan was but a type. 

C. God's rest is vastly more than something earthly. An aged pastor, 
often used Mark 6:31 at the hospital bedsides of patients whose sick- 
ness was not apparently unto death, “Come ye yourselves apart into, 
a desert place, and rest awhile.” For here where life seemed to take 
a turn into a desert place, there was a rest, the rest of leaning on 
the everlasting arms, the rest of freedom from the world’s distractions, 
the rest of confidence and trust in Him who is the Author of our every 
breath and heartbeat, who has redeemed us for His own, and whose 
every thought toward us is one of love. God has promised us the 
rest of perfect harmony with Him. 


Il. God has provided a rest for His people 

A. He has provided it for us in Christ. This is the fulfillment of 
the promise and the type. He is our Sabbath rest. He is our Joshua. 
He removes all things that hinder rest: the power and guilt and con- 
sequence of sin. His invitation is Matt. 11:28. 

B. This rest is a present possession of every believer. “For we 
which have believed do enter into rest” (v.3). This is not always 
evident. For many Christians, too, this rest is something quite elusive, 
a peace that might come tomorrow but has not come yet. This is 
our mortal weakness, the failure to understand fully the glorious 
inheritance we have in Christ, the treasure of peace and rest which 
we possess in coming to Christ. But it is also not always evident 
because 

C. This rest is the future inheritance of His people (see v.9). 
In the eternal rest of heaven, our rest shall be perfected and fully 
realized. Here we shall rest from the struggle against sin, rest from 
suffering and anguish. Here we shall be perfected in the likeness of 
God and enjoy in full “the rest of God.” (Rev. 7:16,17; 21:4) 
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D. This rest is promised, provided, and assured in the Word. This 
is the means by which the rest which Christ has provided is offered 
and sealed to us. This is our Gospel (v.2). See also v.12, which 
follows this text. 


Ill. And this és the rest you need! 

A. It is the rest for our unrest. St. Augustine wrote, “Our hearts 
are restless until they rest in Thee.” We are beset by sin, bent and 
bowed beneath a load of daily care, weary with the struggle against 
Satan and temptation. What is there to sustain us but the promise 
and provision which the Gospel supplies? 

B. But it is also a holy unrest for the rest of heaven. It is a labor- 
ing, therefore, to enter into that rest. Here cite the example of Israel’s 
unbelief. See vv. 1 and 11 by way of summary. “Let us therefore fear,” 
in reverent, watchful, prayerful spirit! The Israelites had no rest; 
they were not at peace with God; they perished in the wilderness, and 
only Joshua and Caleb entered into the rest of Canaan. No rest for 
you? There remaineth a rest for the people of God, in Christ. 

C. And you need the rest. There is only one thing we can do! 
Tell Him that you need His rest. Tell Him that you are tired, sinful, 
nervous, burdened, fearful. Tell Him that temptations are too much 
for you, that you need His help. Then go where He gives it, for 
you need it. 

St. Louis, Mo. ao ALTON F. WEDEL 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JAMES 2:8-13 


This is a text for Christians. Unbelievers won't find salvation in it. 
While the unconvinced sinner can be shown the impossibilty of 
saving himself (v.10) and can be directed to the freedom from sin 
which Christ gives (v.12), the emphasis is on the Christian’s keeping 
of God’s Law. Those who have “the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(v.1) want to keep God's Law in a manner that pleases Him. 


Do You Wish God’s Approval on Your Keeping of His Law? 
I. Then keep His Law without respect of persons (vv.8,9) 

A. The royal law according to the Scripture—““Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Royal because of its majesty and pre-eminence, 
proving our love to God (1 John 4:20) and our discipleship (John 
13:35). On it hang all the Law and the prophets (Matt. 22:40). This 
is our highest obligation to men. (Rom. 13:8) 
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B. If you show partiality in your love, you commit sin. If you love 
one person more than another because he is richer, has a better educa- 
tion, is more polite or friendly, or has the same color of skin as you 
have, you are showing respect of persons. If you love the ‘favored” 
person as you love yourself, you are then loving the other “unfavored” 
less than yourself. Then you stand condemned by the Law, which 
says you should love your neighbor as you love yourself. 

C. Therefore for God’s approval keep the Law without respect 
of persons. This means not only that you love one neighbor as much 
as another but that you love each as much as yourself. Your own 
person is included in “without respect of persons.” 


Il. Keep the Law in every detail (vv. 10,11) 

A. The Law of God is a unit (v.1la). The same God who gave 
individual commandments gave the summary of the Law as love. 
(Rom. 13:9) 

B. To break one point of the Law makes us guilty of the whole Law 
(v.10). The Law of God, although given in ten commandments, is 
not like ten bowling pins, as though you could knock one down and 
the rest remain standing. Rather it is like a costly vase, which is 
shattered when broken at any one point. Any transgression of the 
Law, even one sinful thought or word, makes you guilty of the whole 
Law, for you have spoiled the perfection the Law demands. 

C. Therefore give attention to every detail of the Law. Guard even 
your thoughts (v.11b), for lustful thoughts are adultery (Matt. 5:28), 
and hatred is murder. (1 John 3:15) 


Ill. Live in the light of the liberty Christ earned for you (vv.12,13) 

A. You are to speak and act as those who will be judged by the 
law of liberty, which sets you free from the condemnation of the Law. 
“Law” in this verse means entire Word of God (Ps.19:7; Jer. 31: 
31-34), which includes the Gospel. “Law of liberty” is the Word 
of God which gives liberty, the same as “the Word of truth” 
(Ch. 1:18), which has brought you to faith and “the engrafted Word, 
which is able to save your souls” (Ch.1:21). This liberty is in Christ 
(John 8:31,32). This liberty does not free you from the obligation 
to keep the Law, but from the condemnation of the Law, which you 
fail to keep (Ch.3:2). Therefore speak and act “as free people,” who 
are liberated from the slavery of sin in order that they might freely 
serve God as those who love Him (Ch. 1:12; 2:5). Being judged by 
the law of liberty means that Christ will judge your words and actions 
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on the Last Day as evidences of your faith in Him. Christ’s work, not 
yours, will give you the crown of life and the promised kingdom. 
(<n 9542-' 2:5) 

B. Avoid unmerciful judging of your fellow men (v. 13a). Joseph’s 
brothers showed no mercy; they expected to be judged without mercy 
(Gen. 42:21). The rich man, who was unmerciful to Lazarus, found 
no mercy when he asked for it (Luke 16:25). You have received 
mercy; be merciful to your brother. 

Conclusion: By now you see that you cannot keep the Law of God 
sufficiently to meet His demand of perfection. You cannot save yourself 
by keeping the Law (Rom.3:20). But as a person who believes in 
Christ and is therefore forgiven before God, you have here a guide 
for showing your love to Him who first loved you. Let us spare no 
effort in serving Him who spared not His own Son to redeem us. 

Riverside, Calif. WM. GRAUMANN 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JAMES 1:9-12 


A German Christian who recently visited the U.S.A. said to one 
of our pastors: “Your people have so much—so many comforts, so 
many luxuries. They have it so good in this world. How can you 
get them to think about heaven?” It is hard for a rich man to maintain 
a true sense of values. Material prosperity tends to make a man 
arrogant and to keep his thoughts glued to the stuff of time, to the 
exclusion of eternal matters. 

We live in a nation of wealth. We live in a land that vaunts its 
riches. We live in the only country in the world where you could 
find a magazine article (Harper's) titled “Going Broke on $10,000 
a Year.” Our text is sobering as it reminds us of 


Life’s Most Important Consideration: God Has a Crown of Life 


: for You and Me 
Here is 


I. Ballast for the rich (v.10,11) 

A. Although riches tempt a man to fly high and live high, the 
very fact that the crown of life is associated with temporal death 
(Rev. 2:10) brings us down to earth and keeps our feet on the ground. 
It reminds the rich man of the fleeting value of all his earthly goods. 
(Luke 12:15) 

B. The eschatological emphasis of these last post-Trinity Sundays 
(cf. Epistle: “until the Day of Jesus Christ,” v.6; “Till the Day of 
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Christ,” v.10) teaches the rich man that someday he and his “flowers” 
will fade away. (Is. 40:6, 7) 

C. Eternal life is not a crown which the high and the mighty can 
gain by shrewd business operations or clever manipulation of securi- 
ties. It is a crown given only to beggars. 

D. God’s children, who are blessed with material wealth — and 
there have always been some — know that they are “by nature sinful 
and unclean,” wretched and worthless before the all-seeing eye. Introit: 
“If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand?” 
They know that they can claim nothing, only beg. This keeps them 
down-to-earth in their self-appraisals. 

E. Christ has made the rich man spiritually rich. He did not come 
to give us savings but to be our Savior. He came not to raise the 
interest rate on our savings, but He did give us an interest in a home 
in heaven. This was no casual transaction. It cost Him! 

F. The unmerciful servant of the Gospel is an example of a man 
who abused his gifts. Though he had received an unusual bonus and 
great mercy, his love failed to “abound yet more and more” (cf. Epistle) 
in lowliness. He stands as a vivid warning to the rich man who fails to 
appreciate all that his heavenly Master has done for him, spiritually 
and materially. In view of all that God has done for us, how bighearted 
and forgiving, yes, how constantly biggerhearted, we ought to be, 
“peing filled with the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of God”! (Cf. Epistle, v. 11) 


Il. A lift for the poor (v.9) 

A. Even in our rich land, unemployment and poverty are not un- 
known; there are some underprivileged. Poverty itself is a trial. 
It tempts to discontentment, discouragement, jealousy, and envy. Yet 
it need not get us down. The Christian who is poor knows that he 
has priceless spiritual blessings, and he anticipates a heavenly inheri- 
tance. (Luke 1:52; Heb. 10:34) 

B. Once there was a little old lady who spent her last years in a 
poorhouse. Her pastor visited her regularly, and one day she asked 
him to promise her to have a certain song sung at her funeral. When 
the end came, the pastor honored her request and took with him 
a soloist. There were no mourners, but the words of this song filled 
the room where her simple casket stood: 

My Father is rich in houses and lands, 

He holdeth the wealth of the world in His hands; 
Of rubies and diamonds, of silver and gold, 

His coffers are full; He has riches untold. 
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I'm a child of a King, a child of a King, 
With Jesus my Savior, I'm a child of a King! 


Ill. Assurance for all (v.12) 

A. To prepare us for the eternal crown, God puts us through the 
furnace of affliction and tries us. To change the metaphor, sometimes 
God chops and chips and chisels, but only because He wants to ready 
us for the crown. 

B. In His providence, God would use our present circumstance, 
whatever it may be — poverty (2 Cor.8:1) or prosperity (Rom. 2:4) 
or adversity (Ps.119:71) to draw us closer to Him, that one day 
He may officiate at your coronation and mine (1 Peter 5:4) 

Conclusion: Till we obtain the crown, till God completes the good 
work begun in us (cf. Epistle, v.6), it means taking up a cross and 
following Him. This we gladly do as disciples of Him who wore 
a crown of thorns and took up His cross for us! 

Fairview Park, Ohio BERTWIN L. FREY 


1959—1960 SERIES OF SERMON STUDIES 

Since the reaction to changes in the format of current offerings in 
the Homiletics Section was evenly divided, we shall continue to furnish 
study outlines similar to the present series. 

The new series will be the second list of Synodical Conference Gospel 
selections (familiar to clergy of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod from the Pocket Diary) : 


Date Day Text 
November 29, 1959 1 Adv. Luke 17:20-25 
December 6, 1959 2 Adv. Luke 1:67-80 
December 13, 1959 3 Adv. Luke 3:3-14 
December 20, 1959 4 Adv. John 1:29-34 
December 25, 1959 Chris. John 1:1-14 
December 27, 1959 S. a. Chris. Luke 9:57-62 
January 1, 1960 eS Luke 12:4-9 
January 3, 1960 S. a. N. Y. Luke 13:18-24 
January 6, 1960 Epiph. Matt. 4:12-17 
January 10, 1960 1 a. Epiph. Matt. 10:32-39 
January 17, 1960 2 a. Epiph. John 1:35-42 
January 24, 1960 3 a. Epiph. John 4:1-14 
January 31, 1960 4 a. Epiph. John 4:15-26 
February 7, 1960 Transfig. John 4:27-42 
February 14, 1960 Sept. Luke 10:38-42 
February 21, 1960 Sexa. Matt. 16:13-20 


February 28, 1960 Quing. Matt. 16:21-23 
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March 6, 1960 
March 13, 1960 
March 20, 1960 
March 27, 1960 
April 3, 1960 
April 10, 1960 
April 14, 1960 
April 15, 1960 
April 17, 1960 
April 24, 1960 
May 1, 1960 
May 8, 1960 
May 15, 1960 

May 22, 1960 

May 26, 1960 

May 29, 1960 

June 5, 1960 
June 12, 1960 
June 19, 1960 
June 26, 1960 

July 3, 1960 

July 10, 1960 

July 17, 1960 

July 24, 1960 

July 31, 1960 
August 7, 1960 
August 14, 1960 
August 21, 1960 
August 28, 1960 
September 4, 1960 
September 11, 1960 
September 18, 1960 
September 25, 1960 
October 2, 1960 
October 9, 1960 
October 16, 1960 
October 23, 1960 
October 30, 1960 
November 6, 1960 
November 13, 1960 
November 20, 1960 
November 24, 1960 


Invoc. 
Rem. 
Ocu. 
Lae. 
Jud. 
Palm S. 
M. Thur. 
G. Fri. 
Easter 
Quas. 
Mis. D. 
Jub. 
Cant. 
Rog. 
Asc. 
Ex. 
Pent. 
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Thanksgiving 


John 15:9-17 
John 15:18-25 
Mark 10:35-45 
John 17:1-16 
Matt. 23:34-39 
John 12:1-11 
Luke 22:7-20 
John 19:17-30 
Matt. 28:1-10 
John 21:1-14 
John 10:17-21 
John 11:1-16 
John 11:17-27 
John 11:28-45 
John 17:17-26 
Luke 11:5-13 
John 6:60-71 
Matt. 28:16-20 
John 15:1-8 
Matt. 11:16-24 
Mark 10:13-16 
Luke 17:1-10 
John 21:15-19 
Matt. 15:1-9 
Matt. 15:10-20 
John 5:30-38 
John 5:39-47 
Matt. 21:12-22 
John 9:1-7 
John 9:24-41 
Mark 12:28-37 
Matt. 12:9-21 
Luke 14:12-15 
Luke 20:27-40 
Matt. 12:1-8 
Matt. 6:5-15 
Matt. 6:19-23 
Matt. 7:24-29 
John 5:1-9 
Luke 8:27-29 
John 7:1-13 
Matt. 6:1-4 
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BRIEF STUDIES 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN MISSIONARIES 





The News Bureau of the National Lutheran Council has released 
the following report: 


Lutheran Churches in North America support 1,624 missionaries 


on 35 foreign fields, according to statistics compiled by Dr. Andrew S. 


Burgess, professor of missions at Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn. The figures include the mission activities of 12 Lutheran church 
bodies and two church-related agencies. 


Of the total, 172 new missionaries went to the field during 1958, 
while 166 returned after furloughs. Total number of missionaries sent 
out was 338, headed for 31 countries. Since the 1956 report, the 
number of missionaries from North America has increased by one, 


the 1956 figure being 1,623. 


Dr. Burgess pointed out that in comparing the current figures with 
1956 totals, several distinct trends were evident. 


In 1956 there were 316 missionaries in India, he said, as compared 
with 192, or 124 less, this year. 


In the same period the United Lutheran Church in America has 
turned over $3,000,000 worth of mission property in India to the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church in India, granting the national 
church full control. In addition, the American Lutheran Church turned 
over more than $1,000,000 worth of mission property to the South 
Andhra Lutheran Church in India. 


Largest number of Lutheran missionaries from this continent are 
sponsored by The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod, which has 
352 people on the field. The Evangelical Lutheran Church is next 
with 330, while the ULCA supports 264, the ALC 248, and the 
Augustana Lutheran Church 184. 


Dr. Burgess indicated that Africa continues to have the largest per- 
centage of missionaries, with its total number increasing from 504 
in 1956 to 547 in 1958. 

During the past year The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod opened 
new fields in El Salvador and Korea, and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church began work in Brazil, he reported. 


Following is Dr. Burgess’ breakdown by mission boards, fields, and 
assignments: 
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SUMMARY BY MISSION BOARDS 


New 

American Evangelical Lutheran Church 0 
American Lutheran Church __.... 29 
Augustana Lutheran Church 22 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 35 
Lutheran Brethren 9 
Lutheran Free Church ___ . 2 
Lutheran Orient Mission ____- 0 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 42 
Santal Mission -_...-....- 0 
Suomi Synod : 1 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church | 5 
United Lutheran Church in America 18 
Wisconsin Synod -.. 4 
World Mission Prayer League 5 
TOTALS .. 1 i 

SUMMARY BY FIELDS 

New 

Africa aos 63 
CLT Ce ee ea 0 
Ceylon : Z 
China — Formosa 6 
China — on oe 2 
India 5 
Iraq -.-- 0 
Japan 16 
Korea _ cee 6 
Latin America ___... 32 
Malaya -_ 7 
Nepal 1 
New Guinea _. 26 
Pakistan - 0 
Philippines 6 
TOTALS ... eae aes 2 WZ 
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BREAKDOWN OF ASSIGNMENTS 


American Ev. Lutheran Church 
India — Santal _. 


American Lutheran Church 
Africa — Ethiopia 
Africa — nicki = 
India be te 
New Guinea 

Augustana Lutheran Church 
Africa — — : 
Borneo —- 
China — Formosa 
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Total 
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248 
184 
330 
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China — Hong Kong 

India 

Japan = Eee 
Uruguay - 

Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Africa — Madagascar 
Africa — Natal 
Africa— Sudan 
Africa— Tanganyika ~ 
Brazil __ 

China — Hong. Kong - 
China — Formosa ____. 
Golomibia. 
eres 

Lutheran Brethren 


Africa — French Cameroun .-............--------------------- 


China — Formosa 
japan 
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China — Formosa 
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Suomi Synod 
Africa — Tanganyika 
Japan 

United Ev. Lutheran Church 
Africa — Nigeria 


Brazil 
Colombia 
India — Santal 
Japan 


United Lutheran Church 
Africa — Liberia ___.. Bin diote 5 
Africa — Northern Rhodesia peel te: 
Africa — Tanganyika 
Argentina Sees 
British Guiana ___...... : 
China — — Kong -. 
India ee 
japan 
Malaya -_. 
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EXISTENTIALISM: PHILOSOPHY OR THEOLOGY? 

Under this heading Dr. R. S. Ford, assistant professor of religious 
education at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill., in Religion in Life 
(summer 1959), endeavors to decide the question by a very careful 
analysis of the basic presuppositions of existentialism. He disagrees 
with Sartre, Marcel, and Jaspers, who insist upon its character as 
a philosophy, judging that it contains certain concepts as these are 
found in the writings of John Calvin and are exhibited in those of 
Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Reinhold Niebuhr, and others. In con- 
cluding his investigation the author writes, in part: “... the obvious 
dependency of existential thinkers upon the theological concerns of 
the Reformation expressed through Séren Kierkegaard, coupled with 
their failure to ‘play the game’ philosophically, would suggest that this 
movement has yet to establish itself as a philosophy. Rather, it is 
a reformulation, sometimes in a non-theistic framework, of some of 
the basic presuppositions underlying Reformation theology. It is old 
faith in new disguise.” The last statement, we believe, is only partially 
true and so perhaps not true at all. The writer himself suggests the 
wide cleavage between Reformation theology and existentialist thought 
when he asks: “Could it be that the existentialist thinkers have not 
embraced enowgh [italics in original} of Reformation thought?” What 
the question intimates is very true, for existentialist thinkers — and 
here we have in mind the so-called existentialist theologians — usually 
fail to embrace the full Gospel message of the Reformation theology. 
Or if they do embrace the Reformation Gospel they depart from their 
existentialist pattern. Such existentialist fundamentals as “the abyss 
of Nothingness,” “the condition of deep despair,” “the awareness of 
the irrelevancy and meaninglessness of the world,” and others, which 
the writer finds expressed also in Calvin’s theology, though perhaps 
in non-existentialist terminology, attach only to such as have experi- 
enced merely the condemning force of the divine Law and so are in 
mental and spiritual despair. But in the true Reformation theology, 
especially in that of Luther, the function of the Law is only ancillary; 
its glory is the Gospel of Christ’s full and free salvation by faith, 
which through the conversion of the despairing sinner removes the 
“horrifying encounter with Nothingness,” the “estrangement and 
alienation from God,” and all the other pagan moods into which 
godless existentialism hurls the husks-eating prodigal existentialist who 
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refuses to recognize the grace of God in Christ Jesus, which solves, 
once for all, all existentialist problems. This explains why Barth, in 
trying to set forth a “church theology,” cut the philosophical navel 
cord which at first bound him to the dreary Dane. No, indeed, exis- 
tentialism is not the “old faith in new disguise,” but since it leaves 
out the Gospel, it is no faith at all, at least not the faith of the 
Reformation theology set forth by both Luther and Calvin. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


SOME MODERN PROTESTANT ATTITUDES TOWARDS HERMENEUTICS 
Under this heading the Catholic Biblical Quarterly (April 1959) 
presents a very acceptable overview of modern Protestant critical 
hermeneutics. In passing, we may remark by way of explanation that 
the term “hermeneutics” is here used not in the sense of those scholars 
who regard the narratives of Scripture as actually or historically true 
and so merely seek to determine by proper principles what the divine 
words really say, but in that of critics who regard such events as the 
virgin birth of Christ, His resurrection, ascension, and others as his- 
torically untrue, yet having for those who taught them by word or 
pen a very meaningful significance. We shall quote but a few thoughts 
to indicate what this sort of critical hermeneutics means in actual 
practical application. To the historical critic it is impossible to know 
the Jesus of history. The gospels are not biographies but merely con- 
fessions of faith. They contain many legends, e. g., the miracle stories. 
“We can only know Jesus clad in the garb of myth.” For Reimarus, 
who projected historical criticism, Jesus was a Jewish political mes- 
siah; for Bultmann, one of its principal present-day advocates, He was 
merely a Jewish prophet. For Reimarus Christianity was a deception; 
for Bultmann it is an act of pure practical reason but not a historical 
datum (kein historisches Faktum). For Bultmann the history of Jesus 
is part of the history of Judaism, not of Christianity. He can have 
no significance for Christianity, since Christianity began with the resur- 
rection. Among the European advocates of the canons of historical 
criticism were Strauss, Hermann, Harnack, and Schweitzer; in America, 
too, we find the movement is rapidly spreading and gaining champions 
in many theological schools in our country. There are, of course, such 
as distinguish between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith, 
with the understanding that the Christian Church must adhere to the 
latter. But others find this distinction to be pernicious, though deeply 
rooted in recent Protestant theology. Ultimately, however, such his- 
torical criticism means historical skepticism and the repudiation of the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Columbus, Ohio. — Milwaukee has been chosen as the site for the 
constituting convention of the Luther League of The American Lu- 
theran Church, the new church body that will be formed next year 
by a three-way merger. The Luther League will meet Aug. 16—21, 
1960, with 3,500 official delegates representing nearly 125,000 Lu- 
theran youth in the United States and Canada from the three uniting 
groups — the American, Evangelical, and United Evangelical Lutheran 
churches. 

According to the Lutheran Youth Convention Committee, the pur- 
pose of the youth meeting will be to constitute the Luther League 
as the youth auxiliary of the new church and to determine the league’s 
program for the first triennium, 1961—63. 


Columbus, Ohio.— Dr. Edward C. Fendt, a member of the faculty 
at Capital University here for 35 years, has been elected president of 
its Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Fendt was named to the post on June 1 by the Board of Regents 
of Capital University. He has been dean of the seminary for the 
past 13 years. 

Separate administrations for the seminary and college operated here 
by the American Lutheran Church were made necessary by the or- 
ganizational structure for the new church body that will be constituted 
next year by the union of the ALC, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. In The American Lu- 
theran Church the theological seminaries will be under the direction 
and control of a board of theological education and the colleges will 
be under the direction of a board of college education. 


Sweden.— Bishop Bo Giertz of Gothenburg, leader of the “Con- 
fessional Front” within the Lutheran Church of Sweden, and Dr. Margit 
Sahlin, head of St. Catherine’s Foundation, both commented on Swedish 
church problems during recent visits to Norway. 


Addressing a meeting of the Brotiierhood of Clergymen Faithful 
to the Confession, in Oslo, Bishop Giertz, who also is vice-president 
of the Lutheran World Federation, said that the controversy in Sweden 
over the ordination of women pastors is not the most important of 
current issues. More important, he stressed, are the questions of the 
Bible being the true word of God and of faithfulness to the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Bishop Giertz said he regarded the present disagreement as only 
a preliminary to a division between “a confessional church and a sec- 
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ularized majority which, although nominally belonging to the Swedish 
National Church, finds something objectionable even in fundamental 
Christian truths.” 


“I should be very much surprised if in the near future we are not 
faced with a far more serious struggle than up to now,” he said. He 
indicated two opposing viewpoints; one which believes that the Scrip- 
tures are given us by God and one which believes that the Bible 
does contain the Word of God, but not that it is the Word of God. 

Washington, D.C.— A sociologist of the American Lutheran Church 
asserted in Capitol Hill testimony that warped and distorted views of 
sex may be an American “Achilles’ heel.” 


Dr. Carl F. Reuss of Columbus, Ohio, warned that immature attitudes 
of many Americans toward sex can be used by the Communist con- 
spiracy to undermine the foundations of national life. He said that 
the “abnormal glorifying, commercializing, and even idolizing of 
physical sex, apart from its deeper and truer psychological, emotional, 
and spiritual meaning and without wholesome channels of expression, 
may be an American Achilles’ heel toward which a clever antagonist 
can direct his darts of destruction.” 


Dr. Reuss is executive secretary of the ALC’s Board for Christian 
Social Action. He appeared before the Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, which 
is holding hearings on obscene literature. 


At its convention in San Antonio, Tex., last fall the ALC assigned 
the task of studying and guiding action on the problem of pornographic 
printed materials to its Christian Social Action Board. 

Dr. Reuss pointed out to the Congressional Committee that this 
action came as a result of a “groundswell of concern” over the prob- 
lem of pornographic printed materials and their effect not only upon 
“our own youth” but also upon the youth of the community. He said 
that his board had approved a statement on “The Church Looks at 
Immorality in Print and on Screen.” This will be used for stimulating 
thinking, promoting discussion, and guiding action among members 
of the church. 

“As Lutherans,” he emphasized, “we prefer to work for individual 
regeneration through God's power from within rather than seeking to 
compel morality by legislation from outside. We do need laws as 
a support to sound, defensible positions of fundamental morality, de- 
cency, and well-being but not as a means of imposing our religious 
views upon others.” 
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“In the light of this,” he went on, “our first line of attack is to 
upgrade personal understanding, attitudes, and preferences.” He pointed 
out that the person is the key to corrective approaches and said that 
for this reason the church emphasizes wholesome sex education, 
realistic self-understanding and acceptance, good companionship, duty 
to others as well as rights, and education for higher values. 


San Francisco.— The 10,000-member National Evangelical Lutheran 
Church has been invited to join the 2,315,000-member Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. The invitation was extended by the lat- 
ters 44th general convention here. The two bodies have been closely 
allied in doctrine and practice for 35 years. 

Organized in 1898, the NELC is composed of Lutherans of Finnish 
descent and is headed by Dr. J. E. Nopola of Esko, Minn. It has 
57 congregations and 33 pastors, many of whom are graduates of the 
Missouri Synod’s Concordia Theological Seminary in Springfield, Ill. 

The Finnish Relations Committee of the Synod was instructed to 
arrange a meeting between representatives of the NELC and the 
Synod’s Committee on Doctrinal Unity to discuss union of the two 
church bodies. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The first issue of Response, new periodical 
of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music, and the Arts, was issued 
here on Pentecost. The magazine, which will appear twice yearly, 
is an attempt on the part of the society “to evince in print its desire 
to help Christian worshipers of the Triune God and to alert Lutherans 
in particular to the rich integrating heritage bequeathed to them in 
their worship, music, and the arts.” 

Editor Walter E. Buszin, a member of the faculty of Concordia 
Seminary at St.Louis, Mo., points out in his foreword to the new 
magazine that there does not exist in America today “a non-Roman 
Catholic periodical on Christian worship and its arts which strives to 
be more than newsy in character.” He feels this may be due to the 
fact that Protestants are not united in worship life and practice, and 
he also points out that large segments of Protestantism “have ignored 
and rejected some of the magnificent possessions which God has given 
to the Church in order to integrate and unify His people.” 

According to the editor, the choice of the name Response indicates 
that worship is regarded as a response to God. The magazine will 
thus have a theocentric approach. 

The next issue of the magazine will appear at the beginning of 
Advent, with plans envisioned to make it a quarterly in the near future. 
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The first issue includes articles relating to theology and the arts, 
music and book reviews, photographs with texts on modern church 
architecture, editorial comments, and news notes concerning the Lu- 
theran Society for Worship, Music, and the Arts. 

In addition, the issue pays tribute to Dr. Luther D. Reed, dean 
emeritus of Lutheran Theological Seminary at Mount Airy, Pa., who 
served as chairman of the Joint Commissions which prepared the new 
Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in America. 
Dr. Reed, who has been a leader among Lutheran liturgical groups in 
America for many years, is honored in the magazine “because he 
represents in his life and his work the goal toward which this journal 
aspires — the enrichment of the worship life of the church through 
effective use of music and the arts.” 


New York.— Membership gains totaling more than 100,000 have 
been reported by the Lutheran churches in Latin America during the 
past two years, according to new statistics compiled here. Their com- 
bined baptized membership now stands at a new high of 856,285, as 
compared with 749,164 in 1957, the Lutheran World Federation Com- 
mittee on Latin America found in a mail survey of its area of work. 
On the basis of the new figures Dr. Stewart W. Herman, director of 
the committee, said, “Lutherans in Latin America, including the un- 
churched, may be conservatively estimated at 900,000.” 

The survey revealed that 509 pastors are now serving groups of 
Lutherans in 21 American countries south of the United States. Such 
groups include 22 “diaspora” congregations of non-Latin Americans, 
mostly Europeans, that are served on a multilingual basis with special 
help from the LWF committee. Of these, six each are located in 
Colombia and Venezuela, three in Mexico, two in Ecuador, and one 
each in El Salvador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Peru. In all 
these countries there are organized “diaspora” groups of Lutherans 
from Germany and the Nordic countries — Scandinavia and Finland. 

The largest two Lutheran bodies in Latin America are in Brazil. 
They are the 600,000-member Evangelical Church of Lutheran Con- 
fession in Brazil, an LWF affiliate, and the 102,289-member Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Brazil, a District body of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish groups, plus a mis- 
sion of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of North America, bring 
Brazil's total of baptized Lutherans up to 703,944. 

Next to Brazil in Lutheran strength is Argentina, with a reported 
membership total of 94,140. Contributing to this total are, in order 
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of size, the German Evangelical La Plata Synod, the Argentine Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (IELA), the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (IELU), and Nordic groups. The 3,786-member IELU is an 
LWF member and an affiliated church of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, which has synods also in the Caribbean Islands and 
British Guiana. The 18,204-member IELA is a District body of the 
Missouri Synod, which does missionary work in 11 Latin American 
countries. 

Besides the ELC, the ULCA, and the Missouri Synod, other North 
American Lutheran church bodies with missions in Latin America are 
the American and Augustana Lutheran churches, in Mexico and Uru- 
guay, respectively. The United Evangelical Lutheran Church co-oper- 
ates with the ELC in its missions in Brazil and Colombia. In addition, 
the World Mission Prayer League, a North American faith mission 
staffed by Lutherans, has work in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Mexico. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


DICTIONARY OF PAPAL DOCUMENTS: Leo XIII to Pixs XII 
(1878—1957). Compiled by Sister M. Claudia. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1958. 216 pages. Cloth. $6.50. 

Formal pronouncements of the Bishops of Rome of various kinds are 
given in this compilation. Arranged alphabetically by title, followed by 
notations indicating the type of document, the date, the occasion or group 
addressed, and a calendar of content, these 777 documents are documented 
by notation of their sources. The chronological list and the index enhance 
the usefulness of this valuable reference tool. CARL S. MEYER 


WELTHERRSCHAFT ALS RELIGIOESE IDEE IM ALTEN TEST A- 
MENT. By Heinrich Gross. Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlag, 1953. 
157 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


DIE IDEE DES EWIGEN UND ALLGEMEINEN WELTFRIEDENS IM 
ALTEN ORIENT UND IM ALTEN TESTAMENT. By Heinrich 
Gross. Trier: Paulinus Verlag, 1956. 185 pages. Paper. Price not 
given. 

Since these two works come from the same hand and deal with related 
themes, we treat them together. The first work considers primarily an 
internal Old Testament topic, while the second is concerned also with 
the Old Testament’s relations with other ideologies in the ancient Near 
East. Both, however, discuss topics that are ultimately eschatological in 
nature, and hence their unity. Both illustrate the vitality and awareness 
of contemporary Roman Catholicism in the area of Biblical theology, and 
both are also symbols of its great conservative restraints (Gross himself 
belonging clearly to the more conservative echelons). Both are written 
in a rather pedantic style. 

The method of the first work is largely that of listing and making brief 
comments about the pertinent passages under each type of Biblical de- 
scription of world rule or other caption. It is both exceedingly gratifying 
and exceedingly frustrating, depending on the topic under discussion. The 
work is a reminder that it does not suffice to solve exegetical and herme- 
neutical problems by merely conceding their existence in principle but 
not following them up in practice. 


The second work is more mature, reflective, and cautious, but one- 
sidedness and overdefensiveness are again evident. The classical as well 
as the ancient Oriental parallels to the Biblical descriptions of eschatolog- 
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ical peace are carefully and sometimes exhaustively considered (comprising 
nearly one third of the book). Gross is almost beyond cavil in his demon- 
stration of the general lack of eschatological orientation in the parallel 
cultures. He is surely correct in insisting that all of Israel’s eschatological 
thought occurs within a religious matrix (i.e., not primarily political, 
psychological, or mythological). Gross also correctly opposes the Scandi- 
navian assumption of a priori parallels, but his own approach at the op- 
posite end of the spectrum is scarcely less aprioristic. As a result, the author 
almost seems to bring us back to the old description of Israel’s “unique- 
ness” as that of isolated life in a sort of glass cage. As an introduction to 
the problem in its modern setting and a convenient survey of the evidence, 
the work is well worth studying. HoRACE D. HUMMEL 


MAGIC AND RELIGION. By George B. Vetter. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1958. 555 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

A crass behaviorist in his approach to religion, the author sees all reli- 
gious activities of man as explainable by the scientific study of man’s 
own psyche, as though science were completely equal to a study of the 
human spirit to say nothing of the Divine. Vetter is guilty of reductionism 
in defining reiigion as the development of stereotyped habits in trial-and- 
error situations. Schleiermacher, Wach, and others are lightly derided as 
writers of vague and incomprehensible philosophical jargon. 

Strangely, he does not seem to realize that he has endowed science with 
religious virtues and attributes. For, in Erich Fromm’s terms, this is the 
frame of orientation and devotion by which Vetter lives. His entire book 
is an ardent apology for his faith in science and a diatribe against all other 
faiths which are seen as threatening rivals. W. J. DANKER 


THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIONS. By the editorial staff of Life. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1958. 192 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 


Elementary and high school pupils may soon know more about the 
non-Christian religions of the world than some pastors. 


The editorial staff of Life magazine is getting plenty of mileage out 
of the superb illustrations done originally for its special magazine series 
on “The World’s Great Religions,” which was published later with sup- 
plementary material in book form at $13.50. Here is the junior version 
of that book by Simon and Schuster at $4.95. 


With punchy pictures and an easily understandable text it conveys the 
essentials of Hinduism, Buddhism, Chinese religions, Islam, Judaism, and 
Christianity in many of their respective manifestations and sects. 


Paul Hutchinson’s introductory article advocates greater tolerance toward 
non-Christians than some Christians believe they can in all good con- 
science muster: The story of Noah, it is implied, originated in the Gil- 
gamesh epic. A cursory review shows more emphasis on Christ as example 
than as Savior. The excellences of this volume are still very considerable. 
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Among other things, the paragraph on Martin Luther, though brief, goes 
to the heart of his Reformation. This book would be useful in school and 
in church libraries as an aid to the Christian instruction of the young and 
as a help to their better understanding of the non-Christian peoples of 
the world, whose numbers are growing by leaps and bounds in the cur- 
rent fantastic upsurge in global population. 

Finally, reasonably accurate information on the non-Christian religions 
will also aid and elevate missionary zeal and activity. W.J. DANKER 


SCHRIFT UND THEOLOGIE. Eine Untersuchung zur Theologie Joh. Chr. 
K. von Hofmanns. By Eberhard Hiibner. Munich: Chr. Kaiser Ver- 
lag, 1956. 139 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

The outgrowth of an inaugural dissertation in the theological faculty 
of Basel, this study is an earnest consideration of some major aspects of 
the great Erlangen professor's theology and exegesis and particularly of 
his conception of Heilsgeschichte. 

Hiibner repeatedly —and, in fact, this is his basic criticism of Von 
Hofmann’s entire system — accuses him of almost involuntarily succumb- 
ing to the Zeitgeist, of a nearly inadvertent trend toward subjectivism, 
and ultimately of a basically “anthropological orientation.” 

The writer notes Von Hofmann’s predominant exegetical interests but 
disappointingly devotes relatively few pages in one chapter to this topic. 
He concludes that Von Hofmann’s exegesis is based —contrary to his 
explicit desires — more on systematic and theological considerations than 
on historical and philological ones. 

Many of the judgments expressed in this study are apparently from 
a Barthian viewpoint and hence themselves often subject to reconsideration. 
Nevertheless, it is of no little significance as a reminder of one of Ger- 
many’s outstanding exegetes and theologians in the past century. We hope 
that it will lead many to a serious perusal of Von Hofmann’s own writings 
and even to a long-overdue translation into English of his more significant 
works. HorRACE D. HUMMEL 


THE GOSPEL IN DISPUTE: The Relation of Christian Faith to Other 
Missionary Religions. By Edmund Perry. New York: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1958. 230 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

In a world in which only 32 per cent of the people can be called Chris- 
tians today, a proportion that may sink to 16 per cent by the end of the 
century with the population explosion in non-Christian lands, Perry’s 
subject is well closen and aptly phrased. The subtitle of Perry’s book 
makes us aware that the non-Christian religions are in missionary motion 
today and will increasingly confront us as modern communications step up 
the exchange of persons and ideas between East and West. 

Christians who have long been accustomed to devoting their energies 
to theological disputes among one another had better save some for the 
dialog that, Perry argues, Christians must seriously undertake with non- 
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Christian religionists to provide a fluid and continual exchange of thought 
and doctrine. 

Perry gives a workmanlike analysis of Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism and then proceeds to outline Christianity’s posture toward these 
systems. Though penitently conscious of the fact that the Gospel judges 
all religions including Christianity as human organizations of thought and 
life and though he advocates humility and a genuine understanding en- 
trance into the frame of orientation and devotion which other faiths repre- 
sent, Perry is granite in his belief that “the Gospel of Jesus Christ alone 
is unqualifiedly, ultimately, and irreducibly God’s Word to and for man- 
kind.” (P. 218) 

Not all students of religions may agree with Perry’s efforts to define 
Nibbana, and on p.204 one wonders whether khandas should not have 
an s prefixed to it. 

Missionaries and theologians — and good representatives of either cate- 
gory are usually both — will find this a helpful volume. W. J. DANKER 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND THE FAITHFUL CHURCH. 
By John Howard Yoder. Scottdale: Herald Press, 1958. 43 pages. 
Paper. 50 cents. 

Yoder discusses the problems raised for the churches of the Anabaptist 
tradition by the ecumenical movement. As a Mennonite he is keenly aware 
of these problems. He describes and evaluates the history and the present 
organization of some of the movements which attempt to unite various 
churches. L. W. SPITZ 


WE PREPARE AND PREACH. Edited by Clarence Stonelynn Roddy. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1959. 190 pages. $3.25. 

This book is similar to Donald MacLeod’s anthology Here Is M) 
Method (Westwood, N. J.: Revell, 1952). A series of preachers present 
a sermon each, prefaced by a statement of their method of preparation. 
The present volume differs in that its contributors are, in the editor’s terms, 
“in the evangelical position . . . rooted and grounded in . . . the belief 
that the Bible is the inspired Word of God.” They are: W. W. Ayer, 
D. G. Barnhouse, H. W. Ferrin, J. L. Harnish, R. G. Lee, J. V. McGee, 
H. J. Ockenga, Alan Redpath, P. S. Rees, W. M. Smith, J. R. W. Stott. 
Like most facile preachers, these are not uniformly able to tell the next 
man how they do it; like many professing evangelicals, these can falter 
in preaching the Cross explicitly. But this is an interesting volume, its 
chief hints in the domain of spiritual nurture. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE INNER CHAMBER AND THE INNER LIFE. By Andrew Murray. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1905. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1958. 170 pages. $2.50. 


This devotional classic from another generation in South Africa seems 
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to set up goals of self-discipline for the present-day American which are 
impossible. Yet the accents on the “morning watch,” on the urgency of 
planning to do the will of God, and on the indwelling of Christ are useful. 
Living in Christ is in these pages made almost a substitute for receiving 
the atoning work of Christ, and “the Word” might well receive the 
sharper focus of the Gospel of the Cross. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


MINISTRY AND PRIESTHOOD: CHRIST’S AND OURS. By T. W. 
Manson. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. Cloth. 76 pages. 
$1.50. 


This book contains two memorial lectures which Manson delivered in 
England. The first, “Some Aspects of the Ministry of Jesus and the Task 
of His Church,” begins with the statement, “The ministry of Jesus is the 
standard and pattern of the Church’s task; but, more than that, the Church's 
task is the continuation of the ministry of Jesus” (p.14). He speculates 
on three aspects of the ministry of Jesus and three aspects of the task 
of the church. “These may be expressed by saying Jesus the Teacher, Christ 
the Conqueror, and Christ the Sacrifice” (p.15). The church, too, is 
to teach through the life and witness of her members, is to fight a battle 
against the spiritual powers that degrade and destroy men and women 
from within, and is to be expendable in obedience to God for the com- 
mon good. 

The second lecture, ‘The Priesthood of Believers,” is the more thorough 
study of the two and discusses the teachings of Calvin, Zwingli, and Luther 
(cf. footnotes, p. 37) in contrast to the episcopal communions. The author 
asks, “In what sense are all believers priests; and in what special sense, 
if any, are the ordained ministers of the Church priests; and how are the 
two senses, if there are two, related to one another?” (p.42). His answer 
is: “When the terms of priesthood are applied to Christ and Christians, 
it is of sacrifices offered to God that we are to think” (pp.54,55). The 
high-priesthood of Christ (the author draws heavily on the book of 
Hebrews) must be normative for any Christian doctrine of priesthood 
and sacrifice; and it is obvious that priesthood so defined is something 
in which all believers can and, indeed, must have part. In support of 
his position Manson says, “It will not do to create artificial distinctions 
between the self-sacrifice of Christ and the self-sacrifice of Christians . . . 
whose priestly service is taken up into and made part of His supreme 
sacrifice” (p.63). Justin Martyr is quoted as one who identified the 
sacrifices of the priesthood with the bread and the cup of the Eucharist 
(Dialogue with Trypho, 41.3). Clement of Alexandria is quoted as one 
who said the sacrifices of the priesthood consisted in prayers and speech 
“rising like incense, from holy souls” (The Seventh Book of the Stroma- 
teis, pp.53ff.). Origen, in the Exhortation to Martyrdom, connects the 
priesthood of believers with loyalty to faith under persecution. 


Two aspects, therefore, appear, the author concludes. In one case, all 
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believers are priests, and what they offer is themselves; in the other, the 
sacrifice is the Eucharist; and insofar as the celebration of the Eucharist 
is or becomes the function of a particular person or group of persons in 
the local church, the celebrant or celebrants will be the priest or priests 
of the community. The former phase finds strong expression in Origen’s 
Exhortation to Martyrdom, the latter is formulated with equal force in 
the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. (Pp. 66, 67) 

One final point which Manson makes is worthy of note. “Apart from 
the eternal high-priesthood of Christ, no ministry is essential to the Church 
in the sense that the Church could not exist without it. On the other hand, 
in an imperfect world of sinful and fallible men and women some ministry 
is necessary in the sense that the Church cannot be fully effective for its 
tasks without it. What form this ministry should take is a question to 
be decided in the light of the Church’s experience of its own life and 
work during the last nineteen centuries.” (P. 72) 

Printed lectures, by their very nature, sometimes raise more questions 
than can be answered because of the limitations of space. As one reads 
these lectures, he gets the feeling that he is carried along at too rapid 
a pace and begins to wish that more material could have been included 
on so weighty a matter. The Scriptural and patristic reference index gives 
the student excellent leads to his own study. HARRY G. COINER 


PREACHING. The Art of Communication. By Leslie J. Tizard. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 107 pages. $2.25. 

The late minister of Carr's Lane Congregationalist Church of Birming- 
ham, England, favorably known in the United States as a preacher and 
teacher, is author of this posthumous publication which presumably had 
been planned to comprise also chapters on the preaching of Christian 
ethics. “The preacher tries to bring about a personal encounter between 
God and the souls of his hearers” (p.18). To that end the preacher must 
“put himself in the hands of God,” and he thinks of this process as pos- 
sibly verging on the ecstatic at times. But basic to preaching is the 
proclamation of the historical facts of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
ambiguities are explored between the spiritual and the psychological, not 
to say fleshly ingredients of the preacher’s personality. A chapter of good 
common sense concerns relation of preacher to audience. Some pages 
on extempore preaching are fresh because couched in terms of the author's 
personal experience. The author is at his best in the discussion of psycho- 
logical ingredients of preaching and the preacher’s person as a pastor 
and speaker. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


WORLD CRISIS AND THE CATHOLIC. Studies Published on the 
Occasion of the Second World Congress for the Lay Apostolate. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. 228 pages. $3.00. 

Twenty laymen, under the editorship of Vittorino Veronese, publish 
reflections on the place of religion in general, occasionally the Roman 
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Catholic Church in particular, with reference to phases of current life and 
society. There is no Imprimatur. Names familiar to the average American 
are Konrad Adenauer (represented by a brief “interview”), George 
Meany on “The Catholic and Present-Day Developments in the Industrial 
Field,” Ann Blyth on the motion picture, Christopher Dawson on “Is the 
Church Too Western to Satisfy the Aspirations of the Modern World?” 
and Bruce Marshall on “How the Church’s Message Is Received Today.” 
Contributors are preponderantly authors or publicists and people in public 
service. Some are objective, like Raymond Sheyven’s “Help for Economi- 
cally Underdeveloped Countries”; others frankly propagandistic, like 
Joseph Folliet’s “The Gates of Hell Shall Not Prevail.” This is an inter- 
esting Roman Catholic contribution to the literature of Christian vocation. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


SERMON SUBSTANCE. By Ralph G. Turnbull. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1958. 220 pages and indexes. $3.50. 


The author is a Presbyterian pastor of Seattle, Wash. His strong evan- 
gelical thrust is apparent in his The Seven Words from the Cross (Baker, 
1956). Herewith he presents 104 synopses, each two pages in length, of 
sermons on very short texts taken from Old and New Testaments. He 
attempts to suggest the basic ideas out of which the total sermons grow. 
The strong evangelical concern is apparent in many of these studies. It is 
less in evidence, as a class, in those on Old Testament texts. All are inter- 
esting, and the pastor who is not looking for something just to copy will 
be grateful for many suggestions in his own approaches to texts, Biblical 
situations, and characters from Scripture. | RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE MOSAIC ESCHATOLOGICAL PROPHET. By Howard M. Teeple. 
Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1957. 122 
pages. Paper. $1.50 ($1.00 to members). 


This lithoprinted monograph is a revision and expansion of a disser- 
tation at the University of Chicago. Its stated purpose is “to collect, 
organize, and evaluate the evidence for the hypothesis that some Jews 
and early Christians held a belief in the coming of a Mosaic eschatological 
Prophet, i.e., the return of Moses or the coming of a Prophet like him in 
the new, eschatological age.” The method is primarily documentary: the 
near-phantasmagoria of sundry notions within Judaism related to the 
subject are documented, and an attempt is made to investigate their under- 
lying causes. 

Also included under “Judaism” in this study are the Covenanteers of 
Qumran as well as both the Old and the New Testament. Here, naturally, 
all sorts of controversial topics must be dealt with. Among those view- 
points to which not all readers will assent are an autobiographical inter- 
pretation of the Servant, the decision that Jesus did not view Himself 
at all as a Mosaic type of eschatological prophet (although an excellent 
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summary of the “new Moses” pattern in the New Testament is given), etc. 
As a contribution to the ever-growing literature on Messianism and 
Biblical eschatology this study is a valuable reference work. 
HoRACE D. HUMMEL 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT ISRAEL. By Julius 
Wellhausen. New York: Meridian Books, 1957. 552 pages. Paper. 
$1.95. 

The fame (or notoriety) of this work is such that no introduction is 
required. The claim of the publishers of this reprint that it is “the classic 
and original statement of the theory of ‘higher criticism’ of the Old Testa- 
ment” may, for all intents and purposes, be taken quite literally. A full- 
scale review of this work would, of course, entail nothing less than an 
entire Introduction to the Old Testament—and probably considerably 
more. Accordingly, we must content ourselves here with only a few gen- 
eral observations. 

Nearly three quarters of a century have passed since Wellhausen first 
produced this work, but directly or indirectly, positively or negatively, it 
remains as influential as ever. Many aspects of Wellhausen’s argumenta- 
tion have since been discarded. However, in spite of the many new dis- 
coveries in the meantime, Wellhausen’s sparkling (or inflammatory, if 
one disagrees with him) metaphors and acute (if not simply devastating) 
logic still make him rewarding and stimulating reading. The future of 
Old Testament studies still appears to lie through Wellhausen rather than 
around him, and, in any event, because virtually all contemporary Old 
Testament scholarship does build on him, a first-hand acquaintance with 
Wellhausen’s own original approach (as well as with subsequent develop- 
ments) is a simple sine gua non for intelligent participation in the con- 
tinuing discussions. HoRACE D. HUMMEL 


FINDING GOD. By D. L. Moody. Chicago: Moody Press, 1958. 159 
pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

This “Moody Pocket Book” reprints fourteen platform sermons of 
Dwight L. Moody. They are rich in evangelical accents and the preaching 
of the Cross and also in the homely method of personal anecdote and 
experience which characterized his evangelistic preaching. For those who 
have neglected to catch up on this titan of a bygone age, this selection 
is a good starter. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


TORCH BIBLE COMMENTARIES: THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHE- 
SIANS. By John A. Allan. London: SCM Press, 1959. 142 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 

This is a nontechnical but nevertheless penetrating exposition of Ephe- 
sians, which maintains the fine standards set in the “Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries.” The view of non-Pauline authorship is consistently applied 
to the exposition of the epistle. FREDERICK W. DANKER 
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THE GOSPEL STORY. By Ronald Cox. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 

1958. xiii and 437 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

This book is based on the translation of the Four Gospels by Ronald 
Knox and arranges the Gospel material in a continuous narrative with 
a running commentary opposite each page of Gospel text. The latter is 
quite often a model of compressed elucidation. The usual Roman Catholic 
accents appear in this work designed for Bible study groups. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


ALDUS MANUTIUS AND HIS THESAURUS CORNUCOPIAE OF 
1496. Preface trans. Antje Lemke. Intr. Donald P. Bean. Syracuse 
University Press, 1958. 32 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Aldus Manutius and John Froben were the two publishers who served 
the humanistic Renaissance with most distinction. Their editions are today 
collector’s items as well as important scholarly source materials. In the 
preface to the 1496 Thesaurus Cornucopiae Aldus Manutius announced his 
plans to publish a complete Aristotle (five volumes, 1495—1498) and 
other literature, “the greatest and best, with the help of Jesus Christ.” His 
28 editiones principes testify to his faithfulness to his promise. While 
Aldines are not as rare as many other incunabula (over 20 copies of the 
Thesaurus are known to be in American libraries), it is difficult for the 
poor but devoted bibliophile to obtain one. This little volume, which 
reprints the entire Latin preface and eight other facsimile pages (including 
the slight foxing) with an English introduction and translation, is a fitting 
monument to Aldus Manutius. A tribute to a great publisher, it is itself 
worthy of standing on a collector’s shelf. That is high praise indeed. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM. By Paul Maas; trans. Barbara Flower. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. 59 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


“Texts are the foundation of all philological investigation and should 
be so treated that the least possible doubt prevails as to how far they are 
reliable” (p.17). Professor Maas’s little handbook gives the theoretical 
basis of textual criticism to reach the aim given. The work, a standard in 
German for over a generation, is brought up to date in this translation. It 
treats of stemmatics, emendation, method of citation, etc., illustrating all 
with examples from classical literature. The principles given here hold 
for any text based on a manuscript tradition, from Homer to Luther. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


SIMPLE SERMONS FROM THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. Vols.1 and II. By 
W. Herschel Ford. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1958. 212 and 217 
pages. $5.00 the set. 

The author, now the pastor of the First Baptist Church of El Paso, adds 
to nine previous volumes captioned “simple sermons.” The 38 sermons 
all have texts from the Gospel according to John. They are “simple” in 
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that they direct themselves to the average listener by means of language, 
illustrations, and allusions that are concrete but not taxing. The chief dis- 
advantages are: alliterative major divisions that shape the organization of 
the material only occasionally; embarrassment at the concept of the means 
of grace (“you can be a Christian without baptism, but you cannot be an 
obedient Christian,” I, 93); and Gospel imperatives that tend to stress “if” 
instead of “hence” believe. Ford does reveal a whole-souled faith in Christ 
as Redeemer. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


A RETROSPECT. By J. Hudson Taylor. Chicago: Moody Press, n.d. 159 
pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

A man mighty in prayer, of mountain-moving faith, with passionate 
concern for the salvation of people emerges in this autobiography of Hud- 
son Taylor, medical missionary famed as the founder of the China Inland 
Mission. W. J. DANKER 


JAPANESE WITNESSES FOR CHRIST. Edited by Norimichi Ebizawa. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 96 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 

In this centennial of Protestant missions to Japan it will be timely and 
profitable for both pastors and people to read this brief account of well- 
known Japanese products of a mission that has been better known for the 
quality than for the quantity of its converts. W. J. DANKER 


THE UPANISHADS. Translated by Swami Prabhavananda and Frederick 
Manchester. New York: The New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 1957. 128 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

One mark of the extent to which Indian religious philosophy is pene- 
trating the West appears in this inexpensive paper-book edition of the 
Upanishads, doubtless published in a large edition. For the pastor who 
would like a first-hand acquaintance with the mystic thought that shapes 
Vedanta philosophy these excerpts from some of the principal Upanishads 
would form an introduction. He will not have much trouble acquiring 
a copy. The corner drugstores are now selling the scriptures of alien 
faiths to a growing number of readers. W. J. DANKER 


REVELATION AND REASON IN ISLAM. By A. J. Arberry. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1957 (New York: Macmillan). 122 
pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Before the scholastics struggled with that which was to become their 
chief problem, the conflict of reason and revelation engaged the best 
minds of the Muslim world. 

Professor Arberry’s Forwood Lectures at Liverpool University will in- 
terest not only the Islamicist and the historian of religions but also the 
Christian theologian, who will gain new perspectives on a perennial prob- 
lem in the greater objectivity and detachment made possible by an alien 
setting. W. J. DANKER 
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MULTITUDES IN THE VALLEY. By Denis Baly. Greenwich, Conn.: 
Seabury Press, 1957. 307 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Denis Baly has written a superior book about an exceedingly complex 
and explosive area. The chapters on “The Judgment of God” and “The 
Battle for Men’s Minds” are worth the price of the book. For here Baly 
approaches current history as a penitent and perceptive Christian seeking 
to discern what God is trying to say to us. While theologians recognize 
God’s working through history as the perennial theme of Biblical reve- 
lation, it is the author’s contention that they have failed dismally to trace 
His hand in the Middle Eastern scene. He sees every country involved in 
the Middle East faced with the loss of the thing it most desires. “It is... 
possible that we have already passed the point of no return and that we 
are nOw moving with the terrible inevitability of a Greek tragedy toward 
a cataclysm which will engulf the world.” (P.261) W. J. DANKER 


RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR. By Michael Argyle. London: Routledge & Ke- 
gan Paul Ltd., 1958. 177 pages. Cloth. 25s. 


This British psychologist has compiled a great number of empirical 
studies of religious behavior, has categorized them according to content, 
and has analyzed their meaning for certain psychological theories about 
religion. 

The reader will find here the results of research done on the relation of 
religious behavior to the following: environmental factors, religion and 
age, sex differences, individual differences, mental disorders, marriage, 
and sociological factors. 

This volume is extremely valuable to anyone interested in empirical 
study of religious behavior. The last chapter, in which the author tests 
current theory against empirical data, is provocative and worth the price 
of the book alone. K. H. BREIMEIER 


OUR AWAKENING SOCIAL CONSCIENCE — THE EMERGING 
KINGDOM OF GOD. By Malcome C. Trimble, Sr. New York: 
Vantage Press, 1958. 158 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

Trimble is a layman who wants a number of good things: the end of 
divisional sectarianism, schisms in government, evil in business, and selfish- 
ness in individual life. His book is a call to “people of good will” to over- 
come the sect tendency to seek personal salvation and bring the power of 
religion to bear upon all of life. The book, however, is theologically 
confused, vaguely idealistic, weakly organized, and poorly written. 

DaviD S. SCHULLER 


THE PILGRIM’S REGRESS: AN ALLEGORICAL APOLOGY FOR 
CHRISTIANITY, REASON, AND ROMANTICISM. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans, 1958. 199 pages. Cloth, $3.00. Paper, $1.25. 

This reprint of Clive Staples Lewis’ allegorical apology for Christianity 
presupposes a rather sophisticated reader. For that reader the volume will 
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be a genuine benefit, making him rethink his attitude toward the con- 
temporary world. it deserves wide reading in our church. 
EDGAR KRENTZ 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC DILEMMA: An Inquiry into the Intellectual 
Life. By Thomas F. O’Dea. Introduction by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. xv and 173 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Fordham’s O'Dea makes a sociological analysis of the factors that have 
inhibited the development of an intellectual life among Roman Catholics 
in this country in proportion to their numbers. One factor is the subordina- 
tion of intellectual virtues in the Roman tradition; a second factor is the 
conflict that may arise from intellectualism. Formalism, authoritarianism, 
clericalism, moralism, and defensiveness, according to O'Dea, are found 
often in complex patterns, on both the manifest and latent levels of Roman 
Catholic life in this country. 

O’Dea’s work is one among several that have appeared in recent years, 
a dialog within Roman Catholicism. Attempts are being made to engage 
in a mature self-examination of this religious group. O’Dea’s discussions 
of the problems of the intellectual in any society add relevance to his work. 

CARL S. MEYER 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON CENSORSHIP. By Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J. Garden City, N. Y.: Hanover House, 1958. 192 pages. Cloth. 


The literary editor of America presents the case for Romanism’s views 
on censorship in the “Catholic Viewpoint Series” edited by John J. Delaney. 
Gardiner analyzes the concepts of freedom and liberty and tries to make 
out a case for the partnership of law and liberty. Obscenity, the National 
Legion of Decency, the National Office for Decent Literature, and the 
Index of Prohibited Books are among the topics treated. 

On these controversial problems Gardiner’s exposition gives a clear 
presentation of his church’s position. CARL S. MEYER 
THE FURNACE OF AFFLICTION. By William S. Deal. Fourth edition. 

Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, n.d. 80 pages. Paper. 


In 11 chapters the author undertakes to discuss how God develops 
Christian character through suffering. After 46 pages a reference to Jesus 
Christ occurs, and then He is described as the Master who is the supreme 
example. The reader may glean a number of blessings which God would 
give through suffering, but the book lacks inspiration and clear Christian 
theology; e.g., suffering is not a means of grace in Christian theology, 
and the blessings which God offers are to be received through faith in 
Christ. Nowhere is there a statement akin to that. The language at times 


is trite or cumbersome and repetitious. HARRY G. COINER 
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SY NOPTISCHE UBERLIEFERUNG BEI DEN APOSTOLISCHEN VAE- 
TERN (65 Texte und Untersuchungen). Von Helmut Késter. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1957. xvi and 274 pages. Paper. DM 34. 

All synoptic citations in the apostolic fathers are subjected to detailed 
investigation in this monograph. The first part of the work discusses the 
passages in the Clementine epistles, Ignatius, and Polycarp. In the second 
section, Barnabas, the Didache, and Hermas come up for discussion. A con- 
cise summary of findings accompanies the discussion of each of the 
apostolic fathers. In a third section Késter presents a general survey of 
the apostolic tradition as documented by the apostolic fathers, in which 
he concludes that the apostolic fathers display a treatment of Gospel mate- 
rials akin to that observed in the formation of the synoptic gospels. The 
apostolic fathers, says Koster, do not at all depend on the canonical gospels 
for their citations, but use them (rarely, however) along with other col- 
lections of sayings ascribed to Jesus. In not a few cases, the synoptic 
material is derived from Gospel “harmonies” and apocryphal gospels. 
Variations from the canonical texts may often be traced to the church’s 
liturgical and theological creativity. 

This investigation, even if it does not solve all problems, is one of the 
few to come to serious grips with the problem of the troublesome varia- 
tions between canonical Gospel texts and their apparent citation in the 
apostolic fathers. Certainly anyone who invokes the apostolic fathers as 
witnesses for the canonicity of the synoptists must first read and digest 
these findings. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


REFORMATION AND REACTION IN TUDOR CAMBRIDGE. By 
H. C. Porter. Cambridge: The University Press, 1958. xi and 462 
pages. Cloth. $10.00. 

Porter received the Archbishop Cranmer prize for 1952 for the original 
form of this publication, a Cambridge dissertation. As such it displays 
scholarship, research, even in manuscript sources, excellent organization, 
and a clear style. 

The University of Cambridge saw the “Cambridge Movement” with 
the advent of Luther’s books into England. Here Erasmus had taught. 
Here the Puritans were active in the 1560s and 1570s. 

The author is at his best in discussing Puritanism at Cambridge. William 
Perkins, William Barrett, Peter Baro, Andrewes and Overall, Whitgift, 
Cartwright, Whitaker, and others, gave him pivotal names about which 
to discuss the doctrines and doctrinal controversies at Cambridge during 
these years. Here is a noteworthy contribution. A few details deserve 
comment. The discussion of Erasmus at Cambridge is excellent, even 
though the date of Erasmus’ birth cannot be established with the certainty 
that Porter does (p.21). Zwingli began preaching in Zurich on Jan. 1, 
1519, not in 1518 (p.43). Luther’s excommunication did not take place 
in December 1520 (p.45). Was Cranmer a member of the “Germans” 
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at White Horse Inn? Porter does not even raise the question. Why is it 
so difficult for him to recognize the Lutheran influence on the Anglican 
Reformation (ch.3)? Article XVII had a Lutheran origin, which he 
does not acknowledge. On the other hand, Peter Baro’s affinity to Melanch- 
thon is pointed out (p.429). The origins of Puritanism are not discussed. 
However, the relationships of the movement with early New England are 
made very clear. For all that the study deserved a prize. The movements 
at Cambridge during the 16th century are in the mainstream of the reli- 
gious movements of England. This is a significant study. 
CARL S. MEYER 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE ANNUAL, Vol. XXVIII. Cincinnati, 1957. 
370 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Among the various annuals in the world dealing with Biblical subjects, 
this one has long since achieved a place of distinction. Vol. XXVIII, like 
its predecessors (an index to which appears in this volume), deals also 
with sundry Judaica. Out of a total of 15 essays, we call attention 
to 6 which may be of interest to some Lutheran readers. 

Julius Lewy makes a contribution to a knotty discussion which continues 
to exercise Old Testament scholarship: the “origin and signification of the 
Biblical term ‘Hebrew,’” especially the relation between the Hebrew 43) 
and the Habiru mentioned repeatedly in other ancient Near Eastern 
sources. Lewy contends for an original meaning of “alien,” similar to 
the popular etymology offered in Genesis. 

Septuagint specialist Harry M. Orlinsky contributes a valuable critique 
and evaluation of past study on that version in Job; in spite of its tech- 
nical nature, it contains much material of general interest. 

Marshall Hurwitz, a student of Orlinsky, considers “The Septuagint 
of Isaiah 36—39 in Relation to That of 1—35, 40—66” and concludes 
that the translator of the former portion was more uniform in his choice 
of vocabulary equivalents and also toned down anthropomorphisms more 
(a tendency once believed to be quite widespread in the LXX, but recently 
disproved by Orlinsky). 

In a similar vein Arthur Soffer, another student of Orlinsky, studies 
“The Treatment of Anthropomorphisms and Anthropopathisms in the 
Septuagint of the Psalms” and concludes that “although there may be 
an exegetical pattern in the LXX translation of Psalms, it would seem 
that anti-anthropomorphism and anti-anthropopathism played no part in 
that pattern.” (P. 106) 

John Curtis, in “An Investigation of the Mount of Olives in the Judaeo- 
Christian Tradition,” contributes one of the most original and arresting 
essays in this collection. He proposes that the Mount of Olives early be- 
came (and long survived as) the seat of worship of the cult of Nergal 
(presumably identical with the deities Milcom and Molech in Ammon and 
Moab respectively), who was widely known and revered throughout the 
ancient Near East primarily as a god of pestilence and other evil forces. 
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This thesis seems to help explain many enigmatic references to the Mount 
of Olives (especially the vision in Zechariah 14) and also seems to provide 
a common source for various other precipitates in both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 

Franz Landsberger studies “The Sacred Direction in Synagogue and 
Church.” It is his thesis that the Christians at first oriented themselves 
in worship toward Jerusalem, like contemporary Jews, but with the in- 
creasing estrangement of the two communions independent and unrelated 
developments ensued, although both concluded in favor of the East. 

HorRACE D. HUMMEL 


MEDIAEVAL CULTURE. AN INTRODUCTION TO DANTE AND 
HIS TIMES. By Karl Vossler. In two volumes. New York: Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Co., 1958. Cloth. $9.00 per set. 


Vol. I: The Religious, Philosophical, and Ethico-Political Background 
of the Divine Comedy. x and 354 pages. 


Vol. II: The Literary Background and the Poetry of the Divine 
Comedy. 454 pp. 


The first American edition of Karl Vossler’s monumental work appeared 
in 1929. Now, 30 years later, comes the reprint. Vossler says: “Dante 
sums up so many sides of his own age, and the study of his background 
carries us over so wide a field that a work such as this may very well 
serve as a gateway to the study of medieval culture in all its manifold 
activities.” Liberal in his theology, this German scholar nevertheless pre- 
sents a study that amply fulfills the promise of its subtitle. The biblio- 
gtaphical note by J. E. Spingram (IJ, 387—429) is rich in the variety of 
topics of the early 14th century. CARL S. MEYER 


LUTHERFORSCHUNG HEUTE. Referate und Berichte des 1. Inter- 
nationalen Lutherforschungskongresses Aarhus, 18—23. August 1956. 
Edited by Vilmos Vajta. Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1958. 
188 pages. Cloth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE LA REFORME, 1450—1648. By the Commission. 
Internationale ‘Histoire Ecclésiastique Comparée au sein du Comité 
International des Sciences Historiques. First fascicle: Germany, the 
Netherlands. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958. 136 pages. Paper. 9 guilders. 


The Aarhus Conference brought together 81 ranking international Lu- 
ther scholars. This report ought to interest every Lutheran pastor. Nine 
essays were read on problems of Luther biography (one by Roland Bainton 
and one by Heinrich Bornkamm ), Luther’s understanding of the Scriptures 
(by Gerhard Ebeling, James Atkinson, and Ruben Josefson), Luther's 
teachings on sanctification (by Regin Prenter and Philip Watson), and 
Luther’s teachings on the church (by Wilhelm Maurer and Jaroslav 
Pelikan). These essays are the products of research and are rewarding 
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reading. Two may be singled out: Ruben Josefson, “Christus und die 
Heilige Schrift,” and Wilhelm Maurer, “Kirche und Geschichte nach Lu- 
thers Dictata super Psalterium.” The reports told about work on the 
Weimar Ausgabe and Luther research in Scandinavia, Italy, the United 
States of America, England, Germany, France, and Hungary. Bibliograph- 
ical lists accompany each of the reports. 


The Bibliography published by Brill lists some 1,745 items on Germany 
and 1,031 on the Netherlands for the period from 1450—1648, published 
between 1940 and 1956. This is an invaluable tool for the research 
student in this period of history. CARL S. MEYER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section. ) 


Sermons Preached in a University Church. By George Arthur Buttrick. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 222 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Statistik des Neutestamentlichen Wortschatzes. By Robert Morgen- 
thaler. Ziirich-Frankfurt am Main: Gotthelf-Verlag, 1958. 188 pages. 
Cloth. $6.50. 

The Great Sioux Uprising. By C. M. Cehler. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. xvi and 272 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Sunday School Success. By Clarence H. Benson. Second revision. 
Wheaton, Ill.: Evangelical Teacher Training Association, 1958. 95 pages. 
Paper. $1.25. 

Vacation Bible School. By Ruth A. Clark. Wheaton, Ili.: Evangelical 
Teacher Training Association, 1959. 93 pages. Paper. $1.25. 

A Christian Interpretation of Marriage. By Henry A. Bowman. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 127 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls. By Cecil Roth. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. viii and 87 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

Toward Christian Marriage: The Privileges and Responsibilities of Sex. 
By W. Melville Capper and H. Morgan Williams. Chicago: Inter-Varsity 
Press, 1958. 128 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 

The Heart of Emerson’s Journals. Edited by Bliss Perry. New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1958. x and 357 pages. Paper. $1.85. 

The Queen’s Wards: Wardship and Marriage under Elizabeth I. By 
Joel Hurstfield. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. xxii and 366 
pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

Billy Graham: Man of God. By George Burnham and Lee Fisher. Con- 
densed edition. Westchester, Ill.: Good News Publishers [1959]. 63 pages. 
Paper. 50 cents. 

Power and Peace in Prayer. By R. A. Torrey. Condensed edition. West- 
chester, Ill.: Good News Publishers [1959]. 63 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. By J. Hugh Michael. New 
York: Harper and Brothers [1959]. xxii and 230 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 
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The Gospel and Christian Education: A Theory of Christian Education 
for Our Times. By D. Campbell Wyckoff. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1959. 191 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Saints in Arms: Puritanism and Democracy in Cromwell’s Army. By 
Leo F. Solt. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. 150 pages. Cloth. 
$4.00. 

The Catholic Church in the Middle East. By Raymond Etteldorf. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1958. 184 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


The Holy Bible: The Berkeley Version in Modern English. Edited by 
Gerrit Verkuyl. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1959. 
viii and 1,235 pages. Cloth. $7.95. 


The Movement of World Revolution. By Christopher Dawson. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1959. 179 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The Philosophy of History in Our Time: An Anthology. Edited by 
Hans Meyerhoff. Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 1959. viii and 350 
pages. Paper. $1.25. 


The History of European Liberalism. By Guido de Ruggiero; trans. 
R. G. Collingwood. Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. xi and 476 pages. 
Paper. $2.45. 


Basic Documents in Medieval History. By Norton Downs. Princeton: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1959. 189 pages. Paper. $1.25. 


Story of the Bible World: In Map, Word and Picture. By Nelson 
Beecher Keyes. Maplewood, N. J.: C. S. Hammond and Co., 1959. 
192 pages. Cloth. $5.95. 


First Questions on the Life of the Spirit. By Thomas E. Powers. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xiv and 241 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The Fossils of Piety: Literary Humanism in Decline. By Paul West. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1959. 85 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


Martin Luther Lectures. Volume 3: The Mature Luther. By Theodore 
G. Tappert, Willem J. Kooiman, and Lowell C. Green. Decorah, Iowa: 
Luther College Press, 1959. viii and 179 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Preaching Values in the Epistles of Paul. Vol.1: Romans and First 
Corinthians. By Halford E. Luccock. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959. 220 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Faith and Community: A Christian Existential Approach. By Clyde A. 
Holbrook. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 159 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 


Pointing the Way: Collected Essays. By Martin Buber; trans. from Ger- 
man and edited by Maurice Friedman. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. x and 239 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Medieval Faith and Symbolism. By G. G. Coulton. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. xxiv and 320 and Ixvi pages. Paper. $1.85. 


The Ecumenical Era in Church and Society: A Symposium in Honor 
of John A. Mackay. Edited by Edward J. Jurji. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1959. ix and 238 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 
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Die Begegnung des baltischen Protestantismus mit der russisch-ortho- 
doxen Kirche. By Wilhelm Kahle. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959. xvi and 295 
pages. Cloth. 30.— guilders. 

American Catholic Crossroads: Religious-Secular Encounters in the 
Modern World. By Walter J. Ong. New York: Macmillan Co., 1959. 
xi and 160 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Calvin’s Doctrine of the Knowledge of God. By T. H. L. Parker. Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. viii and 129 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

Christian Faith and My Job. By Alexander Miller. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1959. 128 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

Life Is Commitment. By J. H. Oldham. Abridged edition. New York: 
Association Press, 1959. 127 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

The Existentialist Posture: A Christian Look at Its Meaning, Impact, 
Values, Dangers. By Roger Lincoln Shinn. New York: Association Press, 
1959. 128 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

Neutestamentliche Apokryphen. Band 1: Evangelien. By Edgar Hen- 
necke. Third edition. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1959. viii and 377 pages. 
Cloth. DM 24.00. 

The Apocalypse of John. By Charles C. Torrey. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1958. xvi and 210 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Symbolism in Liturgical Art. By LeRoy H. Appleton and Stephen 
Bridges. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. vi and 120 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

A World Without Jews. By Karl Marx; trans. Dagobert D. Runes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. xii and 51 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

When Grandma Died: Imaginary Conversations About Conducting the 
Modern Funeral. By Grover E. Swoyer. New York: Vantage Press, 1959. 
128 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

The Rise and Development of Calvinism: A Concise History. Edited 
by John H. Bratt. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1959. 134 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

The Great Paradox. By Ad. Haentzschel. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1959. xii and 156 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive Christianity. By Jean Daniélou; 
trans. from French by Salvator Attanasio. Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1958. 
128 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The Age of Catherine de Medici. By J. E. Neale. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., 1959. 111 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

The Middle Ages, 395—1500. By Joseph R. Strayer and Dana C. 
Munro. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. xiii and 597 
pages. Cloth. $7.25. 

Church and Parliament: The Reshaping of the Church of England, 
1828—1860. By Olive J. Brose. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1959. vii and 239 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

A History of Baptists in America Prior to 1845. Compiled by Jesse L. 
Boyd. New York: American Press, 1957. 205 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 
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Preparing for the Ministry. By Charles F. Kemp. St.Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1959. 128 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

The Dead Sea Scriptures. In English translation with introduction and 
notes by Theodor H. Gaster. Garden City: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1956. 
xii and 350 pages. Paper. 95 cents. 

Four Existentialist Theologians: A Reader from the Works of Jacques 
Maritain, Nicolas Berdyaev, Martin Buber, and Paul Tillich. Edited by 
Will Herberg. Garden City: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1958. viii and 312 
pages. Paper. $1.25. The identical cloth-bound copy of this book was 
reviewed in C.T. M., XXX, 3, p. 216. 

From the Stone Age to Christianity: Monotheism and the Historical 
Process. By William Foxwell Albright. Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., 1957. vii and 432 pages. Paper. $1.45. 

Minority of One: The Biography of Jonathan Blanchard. By Clyde S. 
Kilby. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 252 
pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

Fifty Sermon Outlines on the Way of Salvation. By Jeff D. Brown. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1959. 105 pages. Paper. $1.00. 

Homiletic Outlines. By Billy Apostolon. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1959. 103 pages. Paper. $1.00. 

Paul and the Intellectuals: The Epistle to the Colossians. By A. T. 
Robertson; revised and edited by W. C. Strickland. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1959. xi and 145 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


The Seven Days or Portents of Destiny. By Everett Clanton. New York: 
Vantage Press, 1959. 139 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Jesus and Human Conflict. By Henry A. Fast. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald 
Press, 1959. viii and 209 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Five Stages of Greek Religion. By Gilbert Murray. Third edition. 
Garden City: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1959. xiv and 221 pages. Paper. 
95 cents. 

Magic, Science and Religion. By Bronislaw Malinowski. Garden City: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1959. 274 pages. Paper. 95 cents. 


Funeral Services. By James L. Christensen. Westwood, N.J.: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1959. 160 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Blaise Pascal: The Life and Work of a Realist. By Ernest Mortimer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 249 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Psychology of Religion. By Paul E. Johnson. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 304 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Mathematical Recreations of Lewis Carroll. Vol.1: Symbolic Logic and 
The Game of Logic. By Lewis Carroll. New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1959. xxxi and 295 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

Mathematical Recreations of Lewis Carroll. Vol.11: Pillow Problems 
and A Tangled Tale. By Lewis Carroll. New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1959. xx and 261 pages. Paper. $1.50. 


The Valley Waits. By T. F. Gullixson. Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 1959. ix and 100 pages. Paper. $1.75. 
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Following Christ in Our Work. By J. Lawrence Burkholder. Scott- 
dale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1959. 72 pages. Paper. $1.25. 

Worship in Ancient Israel. By A. S. Herbert. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1959. 51 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

St. Thomas Church in the City and County of New York 1823—1954. 
By George E. DeMille. Austin: Church Historical Society, 1958. vii and 
198 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse. Selected and edited by 
F. J. E. Raby. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. xix and 512 
pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

Lancelot Andrewes, 1555—1626. By Paul A. Welsby. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1958. xiv and 298 pages. Cloth. 25s. 

Humanism and Poetry in the Early Tudor Period. By H. A. Mason. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959. v and 296 pages. Cloth. 32s. 

The Fathers of the Greek Church. By Hans von Campenhausen; trans. 
Stanley Godman. New York: Pantheon Books, 1959. 170 pages. Cloth. 
$3.95. 

The Morality of Medical Experimentation on Living Human Subjects in 
the Light of Recent Papal Pronouncements. By John Joseph Shinners. The 
Catholic University of America Studies in Sacred Theology, No. 106, 
Second Series. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1958. vii and 111 pages. Paper. $1.25. 

Historical Studies. Papers read before the Second Irish Conference of 
Historians. Edited by T. Desmond Williams. New York: Hillary House, 
Inc., 1958. v and 99 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Faith and Understanding in America. By Gustave Weigel, S.J. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1959. xi and 170 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Marriage and Celibacy. By Max Thurian. Studies in Ministry and Wor- 
ship edited by G. W. H. Lampe and David M. Paton. London: SCM Press 
Ltd., 1959. 127 pages. Paper. $1.75. Distributed by Alec R. Allenson, 
Inc., Naperville, Ill. 

The Church in the Theology of Saint Paul. By Lucien Cerfaux. Trans. 
Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker. New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. 
v and 419 pages. Cloth. $6.50. 

The Life of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Kenelm Foster. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1959 (Baltimore: Helicon Press). xii and 172 pages. 
$5.50. 

The Theology of James Daane. By Cornelius Van Til. Philadelphia: 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1959. 126 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

The Kingdom of God in America. By H. Richard Niebuhr. Harper 
Torchbooks. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xxi and 215 pages. 
Paper. $1.45. 

The Transcendentalist Ministers. Church Reform in the New England 
Renaissance. Frank S. and Elizabeth D. Brewer Prize Essay of the American 
Society of Church History. By William R. Hutchinson. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1959. xvii and 240 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 
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The Christian Message and Myth. The Theology of Rudolf Bultmann. 
By L. Malevez, S.J. London: SCM Press Ltd., 1958. 215 pages. Cloth. 
$5.75. Distributed by Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Naperville, Ill. 


Church Dogmatics. Vol.IIl: The Doctrine of Creation. Part One. By 
Karl Barth. Edited by G. W. Bromiley and T. F. Torrance. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1958. Cloth. 25 shillings. 


Luther Deutsch. Die Werke Martin Luthers in neuer Auswahl fiir die 
Gegenwart. Band X: Die Briefe. By Kurt Aland. Stuttgart: Ehrenfried 
Klotz Verlag, 1959. 440 pages. Cloth. DM 19.20. 


Bible et Classicisme. By Jean Lalaup. Tournai: Casterman, 1958. 299 
pages. Paper. 84 Belgian francs. 


Jewish Apocalyptic and the Dead Sea Scrolls. By H. H. Rowley. Lon- 
don: University of London, Athlone Press, n. d. 36 pages. Paper. 4s. 


Our Knowledge of God. By John Baillie. New York: Scribner, 1959. 
263 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Latin Fathers and the Classics. By J. Hagendahl. Stockholm: Almquist 
and Wilsell, 1958. 424 pages. Paper. 28 Swedish Kroner. 


Evangelisches Kirchenlexicon 40, ed. Heinz Brunotte and Otto Weber. 
Goettingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1959. Cols. 1537 to 1954. 
Paper. DM 15.60. 


God Gives Us Time. By Pearl Alice Freeman. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1959. 152 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

A Light to the Nations: An Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
Norman K. Gottwald. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 615 pages. 
Cloth. $6.50. 


Kleine Schriften: I. Studien zur spatantiken Religionsgeschichte. II. 
Studien zum Neuen Testament. By Hans Lietzmann. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1958. 486 and 303 pages. Cloth. DM 43.—. 

Kultsymbolik im Alten Testament und im nachbiblischen Judentum. 
By Ernst Ludwig Ehrlich. Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 1959. 141 pages. 
Paper. DM 25.—. 

Organized Religion and the Older Person, ed. Delton L. Scudder. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1958. 113 pages. Paper. $2.50. 

More Songs and Carols for Children. By William Grime. New York: 
Carl Fischer, 1959. 64 pages. Paper. $1.00. 

The Gospel of Mark: Its Making and Meaning. By Curtis Beach. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 123 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 

Die Krankheit zum Tode. Furcht und Zittern. By Soren Kierkegaard. 
Fische Buecherei, 1959. 224 pages. Paper. No price given. 

The Church in the Theology of St. Paul. By L. Cerfaux, trans. Geoffrey 
Webb and Adrian Walker. New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. 419 
pages. Cloth. $6.50. 

Miracles and Parables of the Old Testament, Homiletic Outlines. By 
A London Minister. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1959. 427 pages. 


Cloth. $3.95. 
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Between the Testaments. By Charles A. Pfeiffer. Grand Rapids: Baker } 
Book House, 1959. 132 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

Christian Discipline. Parent Guidance Series No.8. By Erwin J. Kolb. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1959. 48 pages. Paper. $ .60. 

Marriage and Celibacy. By Max Thurian. London: SCM Press Ltd., § 
(USA distributor: Alec R. Allenson, Naperville), 1959. 125 pages. Paper. 
$1.75. 

Dark Night of the Soul. By St. John of the Cross. Garden City: Double- | 
day and Company, Inc., 1959. 193 pages. Paper. $ .75. 
Two Thousand Tongues to Go. By Ethel E. Wallis and Mary A. Ben- 
nett. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 308 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

The Interlinear Greek-English New Testament. By the Reverend Alfred 
Marshall. London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, Ltd., 1958. 1027 pages. 
Cloth. $8.00. 

Philippians Through the Revelation. By Kenneth S. Wuest. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 284 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Natura Filii Irae: Historia Interpretationis Eph. 2:3, Ejusque cum Doe- 
trina de Peccato Nexus. By Joannes Mehlmann. Romae: E. Pontifico In- 
stituto Biblico, 1957. 706 pages. Paper. $9.50. 

Das Christentum eine Einheit: Biblisch-reformatorischékumenisch. By 
Hans Asmussen. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1958. 38 pages. Paper. 
No price given. 

Studia Evangelica, ed. Kurt Aland, F. L. Cross, Jean Danielou, Harold 
Reisenfeld and W. C. Van Unnik. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1959. 812 § 
pages. Paper. $22.00. 

The Story of Christian Hymnody. By E. E. Ryden. Rock Island: Au- 
gustana Press, 1959. 670 pages. Cloth. $5.95. 

A Manual of Dogmatic Theology. Two volumes. By Ad. Taquerey: | 
English Translation by John Byrnes. New York: Desclee Co., 1959. 436 
pages and 462 pages. Cloth. $9.75. q 

A Church Toor. By G. Martin Ruoss. New York: Greenwich Book } 
Publisher, 1959. 35 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Screwtape Letters. By C. S. Lewis. New York: Macmillan Co, 
1959. 160 pages. Paper. $ .75. 

Oxford Wide Margin Bible. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 7 
Cloth. $8.00. 

Although this edition of the KJV is without concordance or cross refer- 
ences, the wide margins are valuable for those who wish to write their own © 
notes into their Bibles. 
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